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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOES. 
ASPECTS OF NATURE. 


Aspects of Nature, in Different Lands and Different 
Climates; with Scientific Elucidations. By Alex. 
Von Humboldt. Translated by Mrs, Sabine. 2 vols. 
Longmans ; Murray. 

Iris a true philosophy to survey the masses, and 

then consider the component parts; to look at the 

grand and then analyse its particular elements. And 
this mode of viewing Nature is, to us, the charm in 
the work before us. We contemplate the gigantic 
wonders of eternal mountains, interminable plains, 
and vast rivers laving thousands of miles of land ere 
they lose themselves in the swelling ocean. And 
then we seek the notes where to discover the secrets 
of their formation, the measure of their constituents, 
and the combinations or changes of their organism 
and their ends on the great scale of creation. The 
intelligent mind is delighted by inquiries in this kind. 
Overwhelmed by the stupendous magnificence of the 
great sublime, it feels a relief in being enabled to 
understand the Whole, through its details, and a pride 
inhaving mastered the complete comprehension of 
what at first appeared to be beyond the grasp of 
human faculties, It has been taught to employ the 
mental telescope and the mental microscope, and 
knowledge, the source of all enlarged enjoyments, is 
the result. Have we not, then, to thank men like 
the Von Humboldts for opening such fields for our 
instruction and gratification? Assuredly, we owe 
them gratitude and thanks; and we also thank the ac- 
complished labourer who, like Mrs. Sabine, extends 
the-benefits in the most pleasing and correct manner 
to the thousands from whom they were locked up in 

4 foreign tongue. 

“In my eightieth year (says the venerable author 
of this work, vide preface to second and third 
editions) I am still enabled to enjoy the satisfaction 
of completing a third edition of my work, re-moulding 
it entirely afresh to meet the requirements of the 
Present time. Almost all the scientific Elucidations 
or Annotations have been either enlarged or replaced 
by new and more comprehensive ones. I have hoped 
that these volumes might tend to inspire and cherish 
slove for the study of Nature, by bringing together 
Masmall space the results of careful observation on 
the most varied subjects ; by showing the importance 
of exact numerical data, and the use to be made of 
them by well-considered arrangement and comparison; 
and by opposing the dogmatic half-knowledge and 
‘rogant scepticism which have long too much pre- 
vailled in what are called the higher circles of 
Society,” 

The steppes, deserts, and forests of South 
America—the mountain groups of Africa and the 
mountain systems of Asia—the oceanic currents— 
roology, botany, and other sciences interwoven with 
the discussions, and even literature and legend to 
Varlegate the theme—are the attractions of these 
volames ; and from the well-informed reader to the 
Inquisitive tyro, no one can peruse them without 
receiving a valuable acquisition to his stock of useful 
and comprehensive intelligence. 

We ought to add that the latest sources of scientific 
®search have been referred to, in order to confirm or 
ry the author's own observations; and yet we 
md it a task to convey any adequate idea of the 
a. Wwe can so heartily recommend. We must dip 
a SS bemeel ; and, as in soundings at sea, rest 
: hag belief that the lead will bring up something 
orthy of being noted. We have met with a terri- 
‘ory of present interest! 


the Mackenzie River which is covered a large portion 
of the year with ice, and the highlands from which 
single snow-clad summits rise, are altogether distinct 
from the more westerly and higher mountains of the 
coast, or the chain of the Californian Maritime Alps, 
the Sierra Nevada de California. However ill selected 
the now generally used name of the Rocky Mountains, 
to designate the most northerly continuation of the 
Mexican Central Chain, it does not appear to me de- 
sirable to change it, as has been often proposed, for 
that of the Oregon Chain. Although these Mountains 
do indeed contain the sources of Lewis’s, Clark’s, and 
North Fork, the three chief branches which form the 
mighty Oregon, or Columbia River, yet this river also 
breaks through the Californian chain of snow-clad 
Maritime Alps. The name of Oregon District is also 
employed politically and officially for the smaller 
territory west of the Coast Chain, where Fort Van- 
couver and the Walahmutti settlements are situated, 
and therefore it is the more desirable not to give the 
name of Oregon either to the Central or the Coast 
Chain. This name is connected with a most singular 
mistake of an eminent geographer, M. Malte Brun: 
reading on an old Spanish map, ‘ And it is not yet 
known, (y aun se ignora) where the source of this 
river’ (the river now called the Columbia) ‘is 
situated,’ he thought he recognised in the word ignora 
the name of Oregon. 

“The rocks which, where the Columbia breaks 
through the Chain, form the Cataracts, mark the con- 
tinuation of the Sierra Nevada de California from the 
44th to the 47th degree of latitude. (Frémont, Geo- 
graphical Memoir upon Upper California, 1848, p. 6.) 
This northern continuation comprises the three 
colossal summits of Mount Jefferson, Mount Hood, 
and Mount St. Helen’s, which rise more than 14,540 
French or 15,500 English feet above the level of the 
sea. The height of this Coast Chain, or Range, far 
exceeds, therefore, that of the Rocky Mountains. 
‘During a journey of eight months’ duration which 
was made along the Maritime Alps,’ says Captain 
Frémont, in his Report, p. 274, ‘ we had snowy peaks 
always in view; we had surmounted the Rocky 
Mountains by the South Pass at an elevation of 7027 
(7490 E.) feet, but we found the passes of the Mari- 
time Alps, which are divided into several parallel 
ranges, more than 2000 feet higher ;’ therefore, only 
about 1170 feet (1247 E.) below the summit of Etna. 
It is extremely remarkable, and reminds us of the 
difference between the eastern and western cordilleras 
of Chili, that it is only the chain of mountains nearest 
to the sea (the Californian Range), which has still 
active voleanoes. The conical mountains of Regnier 
and St. Helen’s are seen to emit smoke almost con- 
stantly, and on the 23rd of November 1843, Mount 
St. Helen’s sent forth a quantity of ashes which 
covered the banks of the Columbia for forty miles 
like snow. To the volcanic Coast Range also belong, 
(in Russian America in the high north), Mount St. 
Elias, 1980 toises high, according to La Perouse, and 
2792 toises, according to Malaspina(12,660 and 17,850 
E. feet), and Mount Fair Weather, (Cerro de Buen 
Tempo, ) 2304 toises, or 14,732 E. feethigh. Boththese 
mountains are supposed to be still active volcanoes. 
Frémont’s expedition, (which was important alike for 
its botanical and geological results), collected volcanic 
products, such as scoriaceous basalt, trachyte, and 
even obsidian, in the Rocky Mountains, and found an 
extinct volcanic crater a little to the east of Fort Hall ; 
(lat. 43° 2/, long. 112° 28/ W.); but there are no 
signs of volcanoes still active, that is to say, emitting 
at times lava or ashes. We are not to confound with 
such activity the still imperfectly explained phe- 


‘terrains ardens,’ as they are called by the English 
settlers, and by natives speaking French. An accu- 
rate observer, M. Nicollet, says, ‘ranges of low 
conical hills are covered with a thick black smoke al- 
most periodically, and often for two or three years 
together. No flames are seen.’ This phenomenon 
shews itself principally in the district of the Upper 
Missouri, and still nearer to the eastern declivity of the 
Rocky Mountains, where ariver bears the native name of 
Mankizitah-Watpa, or the‘ river of the smoking earth.’ 
Scoriaceous pseudo-volcanic products, such as a kind 
of porcelain jasper, are found in the vicinity of the 
‘smoking hills.’ Since the expedition of Lewis and 
Clark an opinion has become prevalent that the Mis- 
souri deposits real pumice on its banks. Fine cellular 
whitish masses have been counfounded with pumice. 
Professor Ducatel was disposed to ascribe this ap- 
pearance, which was principally observed in the chalk 
formation, to a ‘ decomposition of water by sulphuric 
pyrites, and to a reaction on beds of lignite.’ ” 

Speaking of mountains, we may state that the 
highest in the Eastern Bolivian range and of the 
Cordilleras of the new continent is estimated at 
25,250 English feet; the highest of the Himalaya 
(by Gerard, in 1840) at from 29,000 to 30,000; and 
we read :— 

“ The greatest elevation above the level of the sea 
ever attained by human beings on the declivity of 
the Himalaya, is 3035 toises, or 18,210 Parisian, or 
19,409 English feet, reached by Captain Gerard, with 
seven barometers, on the mountain of Tarhigang, a 
little to the north-west of Schipke. (Colebrooke, in 
the Transactions of the Geological Society, vol. vi. 
p. 411,)*Phis happens to be exactly the same height 
as that reached by myself on the 23rd of June, 1802, 
and thirty years later by my friend Boussingault, on 
the 16th of December, 1831, on the declivity of the 
Chimborazo. The unattained summit of the Tarhi- 
gang is, however, 197 toises, or 1260 English feet, 
higher than that of the Chimborazo.” 

Looking to the letter from Dr. Hooker, in the 
Gazette, No. 1708, it will be seen that our enter- 
prising botanist speaks of a Pass through which he 
is likely to penetrate, 17,000 feet above the level of 
the sea.* 

The comparisons in general geography are strik- 
ing :— 

“ Like the greater portion of the desert of Sahara, 
the northernmost of the South American plains, the 
Llanos, are in the torrid zone: during one half of the 
year they are desolate, like the Lybian sandy waste ; 
during the other, they appear as a grassy plain, re- 
sembling many of the Steppes of Central Asia, 

* * * * * * 
“The Llanos of Caraccas and of the Rio Apure 
and the Meta, over which roam large herds of cattle, 
are, in the strictest sense of the term, ‘ grassy plains.’ 
Their prevalent vegetation, belonging to the two 
families of Cyperacee and Graminew, consists of 
various species of Paspalum, P. leptostachyum and P, 
lenticulare; of Kyllingia, K. monocephala (Rottb.), 
K. odorata; of Panicum, P. granuliferum, P. micran- 
thum; of Antephora; Aristida; Vilfa; and An- 
thistiria, A. reflexa, and A. foliosa. Only here and 





* “If the pass of St. Gothard, Mount Athos, or the Rigi, 
were placed on the summit of the Chimborazo, it would 
form an elevation equal to that now ascribed to the Dha- 
walagiri, in the Himalaya, The geologist who rises to more 
general views connected with the interior of the earth, 
regards, not indeed the direction, but the relative height 
of the rocky ridges which we term mountain chains, as 
a phenomenon of so little import, that he would not be 
astonished if there should one day be discovered between the 
Himalaya and the Altai, summits which should surpass the 
Dhawalagiri and the Djawahir as much as these surpass the 
Chimborazo.” 








“The Rocky Mountains which sink down towards 
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nomenon of ‘smoking hills; ‘cétes brilées,’ or 
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there are found, interspersed among the Graminem, a 
few hert dicotyled plants, consisting 0: 
two very low-growing species of Mimosa, (Sensitive 
Plant), Mimosa intermedia, and Mimosa dormiens, 
which are great favourites with the wild horses and 
eattle. The natives give to this group of plants, 
which close their delicate feathery leaves on being 
touched, the expressive name of Dormideras—sleepy 
plant. For many square miles not a tree is seen; 

ut where solitary trees are found, they are, in moist 
plaees, the Mauritia Palm.” 

Adverting to the interest recently excited on the 
subject of the southern sources of the Nile, M. Von 
Humboldt states:— 

“A new and excellent work of our friend Carl 
Zimmermann, on the upper country of the Nile and 
the eastern parts of central Africa, has again brought 
these considerations very vividly before me. His 
new map shows in the clearest manner to the eye, by 
means of a particular method of shading, what is still 
unknown, and what, by the courage and perseverance 
of travellers of all nations,—among whom our own 
countrymen happily hold an important place,—has 
been already disclosed to us. It is a valuable service, 
and one which opens the way for farther advances 
and more comprehensive inferences, when persons, 
thoroughly acquainted with the existing, often widely 
scattered, materials,—men who do not merely draw 
and compile, but compare, select, and, wherever it is 
possible, check and control the routes of travellers by 
astronomical determinations of position,—undertake 
to represent graphically the results of the elements of 
knowledge possessed at the time. Those who have 
themselves given to the world so much as you have 
done, have an especial right to expect much; since 
their combinations have largely augmented the 
number of connecting points ; yet I believe that when 
you executed your great work on Africa in 1822 you 
could hardly have expected so many accessions as 
we have now received. The knowledge acquired is, 
indeed, often only that of rivers, their direction, their 
branches, and the various synonyms by which they 
are called in dialects belonging to different families of 
languages; but rivers reveal to us by their course 
the form of the surface of the earth, and are at once 
the nourishers of vegetation, the channels of inter- 
course between men, and pregnant with unknown in- 
fluences on the future. 

“ The northerly course of the White Nile, and the 
south-easterly course of the great Goschop, would in- 
dicate that a swelling of the ground separates the 
domains or basins of these rivers. We know, indeed, 
but imperfectly, how such a swelling or elevation 
may be connected with the mountains of Habesch, 
and in what manner it may be continued southward 
beyond the equator. Probably, and this is also the 
opinion of my friend Carl Ritter, the Lupata moun- 
tains, which, according to the excellent Wilhelm 
Peters, extend to 26° S. latitude, are connected with 
the elevated parts of the Earth’s surface on the north 
side of the equator, (or with the Abyssinian moun- 
tains), by the mountains of the Moon. The word 
* Lupata,’ we learn from the last named African 
traveller, is used in the language of Tette as an ad- 
jective, meaning ‘closed.’ The chain of mountains 
would thus be called the ‘closed’ or ‘ barred.’ ‘ The 
Lupata chain, of Portuguese writers, says Peters, 
‘is about 90 legoas or leagues from the mouth of the 
Zambeze, and is only about two thousand feet high. 
The direction of this mountain rampart is north and 
south, but with occasional bends alternately to the east 
and to the west. It is sometimes interrupted by plains. 
Along the whole of the Zanzibar coast, the traders 
into the interior speak of this long but not very 
elevated ridge, which extends from 6° to 26° S. 
latitude, as far as the Factory of Lourenzo Marques, 
on the Rio de Espiritu Santo (in the Bay da Lagoa, 
or Delagoa Bay of the English). The farther the 
Lupata chain advances towards the south, the nearer 
it.approaches the coast, from which it is only fifteen 
distant at Lourenzo-Marques.’ ” 

‘o exemplify the nature of the additional notes, 
ake a few miscellaneous quotations :— 
ian Earth-eaters.— “The earth which the 
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Otomacs eat is a soft unctuous clay; a true potter’s 
clay, of a yellowish-grey colour due to alittle oxide of 
iron, They seek for it in particular spots on the 
banks of the Orinoco and the Meta, and seleet it with 
care. They distinguish the taste of one kind of earth 
from that of another, and do not consider all clays 
as equally agreeable to eat. They knead the earth 
into balls of about five or six inches diameter, which 
they burn or roast by a weak fire until the outside 
assumes a reddish tint. The balls are re-moistened 
when about to be eaten, These Indians are generally 
wild, uncultivated beings, and altogether averse to 
any kind of tillage. It is a proverb even among the 
most distant of the nations living on the Orinoco, 
when speaking of anything very unclean, to say that 
it is ‘so dirty, that the Otomaes eat it.’ 

** As long as the waters of the Orinoco and the Meta 
are low, these Indians live on fish and river tortoises. 
They kill the fish with arrows when at the surface of 
the water, a pursuit in which we have often admired 
their great dexterity. During the periodical swelling 
of the rivers, the taking of fish ceases, for it is as 
difficult to fish in deep river water as in the deep sea. 
It is in this interval, which is of two or three months’ 
duration, that the Otomacs swallow great quantities 
of earth. We have found considerable stores of it in 
their huts, the clay balls being piled together in 
pyramidal heaps. The very intelligent monk, Fray 
Ramon Bueno, a native of Madrid (who lived twelve 
years among these Indians), assures us that one of 
them would eat from three quarters of a pound to a 
pound and a quarter in a day. According to the 
accounts which the Otomacs themselves give, this 
earth forms their principal subsistence during the 
rainy season, though they eat at the same time oc- 
casionally, when they can obtain it, a lizard, a small 
fish, or a fern root. They have such a predilection 
for the clay, that even in the dry season, when they 
can obtain plenty of fish, they eat a little earth after 
their meals every day as a kind of dainty. These 
men have a dark, copper-brown complexion, and un- 
pleasing Tartar features. They are fat, but not large- 
bellied. The Franciscan monk who lived among 
them as a missionary, assured us that he could 
perceive no alteration in their health during the 
earth-eating season, * * * 

“Tn all tropical countries, human beings show an 
extraordinary and almost irresistible desire to swallow 
earth ; and not alkaline earths, which they might be 
supposed to crave to neutralize acid, but unctuous and 
strong-smelling clays. It is often necessary to confine 
children, to prevent them from running out to eat 
earth immediately after a fall of rain. I have ob- 
served with astonishment the Indian women in the 
village of Banco on the Magdalena River, whilst en- 
gaged in shaping earthen vessels on the potter’s 
wheel, put great lumps of clay into their mouths. 
The same thing was remarked at an earlier period by 
Gili. (Saggio di Storia Americana, T. ii. p. 311.) 
Wolves also eat earth, and especially clay, in winter. 
With the exception of the Otomacs, individuals of all 
other races who indulge for any length of time the 
strange desire of earth-eating have their health 
injured by it. At the mission of San Borja, we saw 
the child of an Indian woman, who, his mother said, 
would hardly eat anything but earth. He was, how- 
ever, wasted nearly to a skeleton.” 

(To be concluded in our neat.) 








NEW NOVEL. 
Shirley: a Tale. By Currer Bell, Author of “Jane 
Eyre.” 3 vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Tae author of Jane Eyre would command immediate 
attention from the press, even were he not the pro- 
lifie writer of other publications which have attracted 
a full share of public notice and approval. And 
thereby hangs atale. Since the days of Junius and 
Waverley, the art of mystery has been found very 
efficacious in promoting curiosity, and, with curiosity, 
the sale of books which possess features of novelty 
or merit above the general mass of contemporaneous 
issues. Jane Eyre fell readily within this category, 
and changes of Bells were sounded in our ears till we 








hardly knew if there were any or many, real or ide) 
We had Currer, Ellis, and Acton, and a volume ¢ 
poems under the three names certainly eying 
(apparently) a sufficient difference in talent and sty) 
to support the hypothesis of their being two or thre 
brethren enlisted in the rank of literature. Stil] » 
individual, or personal Bell, scintillated in the horizon, 
or was seen by living men; and though one autho 
may succeed in wearing the incognito for a length ¢f 
time, it began to seem highly improbable that thr: 
(tres fratres Celi) should be able to conceal their 
identity from a prying world. The inference, ther. 
fore, is that Currer, Acton, and Ellis are not thre 
Bells, and that there is no Currer Bell, Acton Bel, 
or Ellis Bell at all. Who the individual is we knoy 
not: he is evidently intimately acquainted with th 
localities and inhabitants of the north of England, 
Shirley, like the preceding work or works of th: 
writer, exhibits much ability ; and, in this instane, 
of a peculiar kind, or more developed than befor, 
We allude to the portraiture of character in whieh 
the tale abounds. Not only are the principal person. 
ages delineated with minute precision, but th 
secondary actors, and even the children, are dram 
with all the distinctness of a Denner; and from tle 
incipient traits in boyhood and girlhood their futur 
destinies are shadowed forth and anticipated, Tha 
there are vigour and originality in most of thes 
sketches is unquestionable, but in the chief of them 
there is more the semblance of rough-hewing than ¢ 
refined artistic finish, There is no want of truthir 
the bold ontlines, but the more delicate lineaments 
and natural fillings-up are uncared for, Thus the 
second heroine, Caroline Helstone, is obliged 
think things aloud, that is to say, clothe them i 
words, which scarcely become the shrinking gre: 
and sensitive innocence of female modesty, In shor, 
there are more of force and breadth than of oiler 
qualities in this numerous gallery, It so happens, 
perhaps owing to this cause, that we do not get 
love or even admire any of the leading parties in tle 
drama. No doubt, in actual life we find that ther 
are more or less of weaknesses or repulsive elemeuls 
in the best of our species; and, therefore, Mr. Bell 
has adhered to human facts. Yet we could lave 
wished that there had been somewhat rather less! 
the more and more of the less in his drawbacks 
Shirley, wayward and masculine; Caroline, fr 
ward in her loving attachment; Robert Moore 
ruggedly enslaved by ambitious desires; Louis, a- 
malous but the most natural in a difficult positiol; 
Mr. Yorke, infidel and radica!, and Mr. Helston, 
selfish and unfeeling, exhibit their various attributes 
in a manner which leads us to take little interes 
in their fates, and whether they are murdered « 
married is of small concern, whilst they are movi 
in their spheres, and talking and discussing the reli 
gious topics and politics which agitate their minds 
and affect their fortunes, We ought to mention tht! 
Mr, Helstone is one of six clergymen, three vicars ani 
their three curates, who, besides Ranters and other 
sectarians, figure in the novel, and, with a single 
ception, reflect no credit on their professions. There 
are also a number of minor parts—Mr. and Mr. 
Sykes and six tall and stout daughters, Mr. and Mr. 
Sympson and family, Mr. Pryor a model of goodness 
Constance Moore of foreign habits, Joe Scott 4 
thorough Yorkshire “ operative,” Barraclough # f° 
lar deluder and nasal preacher, Sir Philip Nunne! 
and others, who all supply the materials for rl 
the scene, and helping on the dialogues, which, 
the bye, are altogether long enough. The - 
besides the love affairs, rests a good deal on ¢ 
introduction and the tumultuary destruction be 
chinery, the operation of the Orders in range . 
Milan decrees, the state of the continent, a i. 
internal politics and popular movements about 
years 181]-12. : le 
From such a production it is impossible to § : 
extracts within any reasonable compass (0 affo " 
idea of its general aspects; and we must ant si 
afew passages on different themes to show the fas 
in which the author treats them. 2 
The piece opens with the three curates, and thos: 
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“Of late years, I say, an abundant shower of 
curates has fallen upon the north of England; but in 
eighteen-hundred-eleven-twelve that affluent rain had 
not descended: curates were scarce then: there was 
no Pastoral Aid—no Additional Curates’ Society to 
stretch a helping hand to worn-out old rectors and 
incumbents, and give them the wherewithal to pay a 
vigorous young colleague from Oxford or Cambridge. 
The present successors of the apostles, disciples of Dr. 
Pusey and tools of the Propaganda, were at that time 
being hatched under cradle-blankets, or undergoing 
regeneration by nursery-baptism in wash-hand-basins. 
You could not have guessed by looking at any one of 
them that the Italian-ironed double frills of its net 
cap surrounded the brows of a pre-ordained, specially- 
sanctified successor of St. Paul, St. Peter, or St. 
John ; nor could you have foreseen in the folds of its 
long night-gown the white surplice in which it was 
hereafter cruelly to exercise the souls of its 
parishioners, and strangely to nonplus its old- 
fashioned vicar by flourishing aloft in a pulpit the 
shirt-like raiment which had never before waved 
higher than the reading-desk, 

“Yet even in those days of scarcity there were 
curates: the precious plant was rare, but it might be 
found. A certain favoured district in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire could boast three rods of Aaron blossom- 
ing within a circuit of twenty miles. You shall see 
them, reader. Step into this neat garden-house on 
the skirts of Whinbury, walk forward into the little 
parlour—there they are at dinner. Allow me to in- 
troduce them to you:—Mr. Donne, curate of Whin- 
bury; Mr. Malone, curate of Briarfield ; Mr. Sweet- 
ing, curate of Nunnely. ‘These are Mr. Donne’s 
lodgings, being the habitation of one John Gale, a 
small clothier. Mr. Donne has kindly invited his 
brethren to regale with him. You and I will join 
the party, see what is to be seen, and hear what is to 
be heard, At present, however, they are only eating; 
and while they eat we will talk aside. 

“These gentlemen are in the bloom of youth; they 
possess all the activity of that interesting age—an 
activity which their moping old vicars would fain 
turn into the channel of their pastoral duties, often 
expressing a wish to see it expended in a diligent 
superintendence of the schools, and in frequent visits 
to the sick of their respective parishes. But the 
youthful Levites feel this to be dull work ; they prefer 
lavishing their energies on a course of proceeding 
which—though to other eyes it appear more heavy 
with ennui, more cursed with monotony, tian the toil 
of the weaver at his loom, seems to yield them an un- 
failing supply of enjoyment and occupation, 

“T allude to a rushing backwards and forwards, 
amongst themselves, to and from their respective 
lodgings : not a round—but a triangle of visits, 
which they keep up all the year through, in winter, 
Spring, summer, and autumn. Season and weather 
make no difference; with unintelligible zeal they 
dare snow and hail, wind and rain, mire and dust, to 
go and dine, or drink tea, or sup with each other. 
What attracts them, it would be difficult to say. Itis 
not friendship ; for whenever they meet they quarrel. 
It is not religion; the thing is never named amongst 
them : theology they may discuss occasionally, but 
Plety—never. It is not the love of eating and drink- 
ing; each might have as good a joint and pudding, 
tea as potent, and toast as succulent, at his own lodg- 
ings, as is served to him at his brother’s. Mrs. Gale, 
Mrs, Hogg, and Mrs, Whipp—their respective land- 
ladies—affirm that ‘ it is just for nought else but to 
give folk trouble.’ By ‘folk’ the good ladies of course 
mean themselves, for indeed they are kept in a con- 
tuual ‘fry’ by this system of mutual invasion.” 

And of these worthies we are farther told— 

“ The curates, meantime, sat and sipped their wine, 
& liquor of unpretending vintage, moderately enjoyed. 
Mr. Malone, indeed, would much rather have had 
Whisky ; but Mr. Donne, being an Englishman, did 
not keep the beverage. While they sipped, they 
oe hot on politics, nor on philosophy, nor on 
Nerature; these topics were now as ever totally with- 
out interest for them; not even on theology, practical 
or doctrinal ; but on minute points of ecclesiastical 


discipline, frivolities which seemed empty as bubbles 
to all save themselves. Mr. Malone, who contrived 
to secure two glasses of wine, when his brethrén 
contented themselves with one, waxed by degrees 
hilarious after his fashion; that is, he grew a little 
insolent, said rude things in a hectoring tone, and 
laughed clamorously at his own brilliancy. 

“ Each of his companions became in turn his butt. 
Malone had a stock of jokes at their service, which he 
was accustomed to serve out regularly on convivial 
occasions like the present, seldom varying his wit ; 
for which, indeed, there was no necessity, as he never 
appeared to consider himself monotonous, and did not 
at all care what others thought. Mr. Donne he 
favoured with hints about his extreme meagreness, 
allusions to his turned-up nose, cutting sarcasms on 
a certain threadbare chocolate surtout, which that 
gentleman was accustomed to sport whenever it rained, 
or seemed likely to rain, and criticisms on a choice 
set of cockney phrases, and modes of pronunciation, 
Mr. Donne’s own property, and certainly deserving of 
remark for the elegance and finish they communicated 
to his style. 

‘“« Mr. Sweeting was bantered about his stature, he 
was a little man, a mere boy in height and breadth 
compared with the athletic Malone, rallied on his 
musical accomplishments, he played the flute and sang 
hymns like a seraph (some young ladies of his parish 
thought), sneered at as ‘the lady’s pet,’ teased about 
his mamma and sisters, for whom poor Mr. Sweeting 
had some lingering regard, and of whom he was foolish 
enough now and then to speak in the presence of the 
priestly Paddy, from whose anatomy the bowels of 
natural affection had somehow been omitted. 

“ The victims met these attacks each in his own 
way, Mr. Donne with a stilted self-complacency, and 
half-sullen phlegm, the sole props of his otherwise 
somewhat rickety dignity; Mr. Sweeting, with the 
indifference of a light, easy disposition, which never 
professed to have any dignity to maintain. 

“ When Malone’s raillery became rather too offen- 
sive, which it soon did, they joined in an attempt to 
turn the tables on him, by asking him how many 
boys had shouted ‘Irish Peter! after him, as he 
came along the road that day (Malone’s name was 
Peter—the Rev. Peter Augustus Malone); requesting 
to be informed whether it was the mode in Ireland 
for clergymen to carry loaded pistols in their pockets, 
and a shillelagh in their hands, when they made pas- 
toral visits ; inquiring the signification of such words, 
as vele, firrum, hellum, storrum (so Mr. Malone in- 
variably pronounced veil, firm, helm, storm), and 
employing such other methods of retaliation as the 
innate refinement of their minds suggested. 

“ This, of course, would not do. Malone, being 
neither good-natured nor phlegmatic, was presently 
in a towering passion. He vociferated, gesticulated ; 
Donne and Sweeting laughed. He reviled them as 
Saxons and snobs at the very top pitch of his high 
Celtic voice; they taunted him with being the native 
of a conquered land. He menaced rebellion in the 
name of his ‘ counthry,’ vented bitter hatred against 
English rnle; they spoke of rags, beggary, and pes- 
tilence. The little parlour was in an uproar; you 
would have thought a duel must follow such virulent 
abuse; it seemed a wonder that Mr. and Mrs. Gale 
did not take alarm at the noise, and send for a con- 
stable to keep the peace. But they were accustomed 
to sach demonstrations; they well knew that the 
curates never dined or took tea together without a 
little exercise of the sort, and were quite easy as to 
consequences; knowing that these clerical quarrels 
were as harmless as they were noisy; that they re- 
sulted in nothing; and that, on whatever terms the 
curates might part to-night, they would be sure to 
meet the best friends in the world to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

By and by, we have a description of the class of 
benevolent and pious ladies who go about doing good 
in their respective localities, and read:— 

“Tt ought, perhaps, to be explained in passing, for 
the benefit of those who are not ‘au fait’ to the 
mysteries of the ‘Jew-basket’ and ‘ Missionary- 








basket,’ that these ‘ meubles’ are willow-repositories, 











of the capacity of a good-sized family clothes-basket 
dedicated to the purpose of conveying from house to 
house a monster collection of pincushions, needle- 
books, card-racks, work-bags, articles of infant-wear, 
&e. &e. &e., made by the willing or reluctant hands 
of the Christian ladies of a parish, and sold per force 
to the heathenish gentlemen thereof, at prices un- 
blushingly exorbitant, The proceeds of such com- 
pulsory sale are applied to the conversion of the 
Jews, the seeking up of the ten missing tribes, or 
to the regeneration of the interesting coloured popu- 
lation of the globe. Each lady-contributor takes it 
in her turn to keep the basket a month, to sew for 
it, and to foist off its contents on a shrinking male 
public. An exciting time it is when that turn comes 
round: some active-minded women, with a good 
trading spirit, like it, and enjoy exceedingly the fun 
of making hard-handed worsted-spinners cash up, to 
the tune of four or five hundred per cent. above cost 
price, for articles quite useless to them; other—. 
feebler souls object to it, and would rather see the 
prince of darkness himself at their door any morning, 
than that phantom-basket, brought with ‘ Mrs. 
Rouse’s compliments, and please ma'am she says it’s 
your turn now.’ ” 

Here is a specimen of the argumentative dis- 
putes :— 

“ Mr. Yorke did not resume his lecture of Robert 
Moore; the conversation ere long recommenced in a 
more general form, though still in a somewhat dis- 
putative tone. The unquiet state of the country, 
the various depredations lately committed on mill- 
property in the district, supplied abundant matter 
for disagreement, especially as each of the three 
gentlemen present differed more or less in his views 
on these subjects. Mr. Helstone thought the masters 
aggrieved, the workpeople unreasonable; he con- 
demned sweepingly the wide-spread spirit of dis- 
affection against constituted authorities, the growing 
indisposition to bear with patience evils he re- 
garded as inevitable: the cures he prescribed were 
vigorous government interference, strict magisterial 
vigilance ; when necessary, prompt military coercion, 

“Mr. Yorke wished to know whether this inter- 
ference, vigilance, and coercion would feed those 
who were hungry, give work to those who wanted 
work and whom no man would hire: he scouted the 
idea of inevitable evils; he said public patience was 
a camel, on whose back the last atom that could be 
borne had already been laid, and that resistance was 
now aduty: the wide-spread spirit of disaffection 
against constituted authorities, he regarded as the 
most promising sign of the times; the masters, he 
allowed, were truly aggrieved, but their main 
grievances had been heaped on them by a ‘ corrupt, 
base, and bloody’ government (these were Mr. 
Yorke’s epithets). Madmen like Pitt, demons like 
Castlereagh, mischievous idiots like Perceval were 
the tyrants, the curses of the country, the destroyers 
of her trade. It was their infatuated perseverance 
in an unjustifiable, a hopeless, a ruinous war which 
had brought the nation to its present pass. It was 
their monstrously oppressive taxation, it was the 
infamous ‘Orders in Council’—the originators of 
which deserved impeachment and the scaffold, if ever 
public men did—that hung a mill-stone about Eng- 
land's neck. 

“«¢But where was the use of talking? he de- 
manded—‘ What chance was there of reason being 
heard in a land that was king-ridden, priest-ridden, 
peer-ridden — where a lunatic was the nominal 
monarch, an unprincipled debauchee the real ruler ; 
where such an insult to common sense as hereditary 
legislators was tolerated—where such humbug as & 
bench of bishops—such an arrogant abuse as a pam- 
pered, persecuting established Church was endured 
and venerated — where a standing army was main- 
tained, and a host of lazy parsons and their pauper 
families were kept on the fat of the land ?’ 

“ Mr, Helstone, rising up and putting on his shovel- 
hat, observed in reply, ‘That in the course of his 
life he had met with two or three instances where 
sentiments of this sort had beén very bravely main- 
tained so long as health, strength, and worldly pro- 
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sperity had been the allies of him who professed 
them; but there came a time,’ he said, ‘to all men, 
when the keepers of the house should tremble ; ‘ when 
they shonld be afraid of that which is high, and 
fear should be in the way;’ and that time was the 
test of the advocate of anarchy and rebellion, the 
enemy of religion and order. Ere now,’ he affirmed, 
‘he had been called upon to read those prayers our 
Church has provided for the sick, by the miserable 
dying -bed of one of her most rancorous foes; he had 
seen such a one stricken with remorse, solicitous to 
discover a place for repentance, and unable to find 
and, though he sought it carefully with tears. He 
must forewarn Mr. Yorke, that blasphemy against 
God and the king was a deadly sin, and that there 
was such a thing as ‘judgment to come.’ ” * 

“ ¢ Now,’ interposed Mr. Moore, who had hitherto 
sat a silent but amused spectator of this wordy 
combat, and whose indifference to the party politics 
of the day, as well as to the gossip of the neighbour- 
hood, made him an impartial, if apathetic, judge of 
the merits of such an encounter—‘ you have both 
sufficiently black-balled each other, and proved how 
cordially you detest each other, and how wicked you 
think each other. For my part, my hate is still 
running in such a strong current against the fellows 
who have broken my frames, that I have none to 
spare for my private acquaintance, and still less for 
such a vague thing as a sect or a government: but 
really, gentlemen, you both seem very bad, by your 
own showing; worse than ever I suspected you to 
be. I dare not stay all night with a rebel and blas- 
phemer, like you, Yorke; and I hardly dare ride home 
with a cruel and tyrannical ecclesiastic, like Mr. 
Helstone.’ 

“¢T am going, however, Mr. Moore,’ said the 
Rector, sternly: ‘come with me or not, as you 
please.’ 

“© Nay, he shall not have the choice—he shall go 
with you,’ responded Yorke. ‘It’s midnight, and 
past ; and I’ll have nob’dy staying up i’ my house any 
longer. Ye mun all go.’ 

“ He rang the bell. 

“ ‘Deb,’ said he to the servant who answered it, 
‘clear them folk out o’ t’ kitchen, and lock t’ doors, 
and be off to bed. Here is your way, gentlemen,’ 
he continued to his guests; and, lighting them 
through the passage, he fairly put them out at his 
front-door. 

“They met their party hurrying out pell-mell 
by the back way; their horses stood at the gate; 
they mounted, and rode off— Moore laughing at 
their abrupt dismissal, Helstone deeply indignant 
thereat,” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








SPIRIT OF PERIODICAL CRITICISM. 
Lispings of the Lagan. By Francis Davis (the 
Belfast Man). Belfast: Henderson. 

“ Tue Belfast Man,” like the bellman, appears to have 
made such a noise in the world (with a preceding 
volume) as to attract considerable attention. His 
new issue is ushered in with glowing panegyrics 
which have been lavished on its precursor; and yet 
when we glanced from these eulogistic testimonials 
to the first four lines in the book before us, we felt 
rather comforted that we did not see Lilerary Gazette 
appended to any of the soft sawder or enthusiastic 
plaudits. Yet with the modesty becoming us as 
critics, however experienced, we looked farther a-field 
to be sure that we were not changing character with 
some of our contemporaries, and assuming the 
Aristarchus on light grounds, or sans the sense for 
just appreciation. No; the more we read of Mr. 
Davis the more we became convinced that he had 
been set, and set himself, on a baseless pedestal. 
‘But these matters, which fill our periodical and 
critical literature! (say publications?) may merit some 
comment, and we avail ourselves of this occasion to 

offer it. 

For ourselves, so famed for good-nature and a 
kindly feeling towards aspiring authorship, that our 
compeers charge us with milk-and-waterism, and our 


enemies with sheer drivelling (so difficult is it to 
make justice and gentleness understood), we are 
often scared by seeing our opinion quoted in favour 
of works of which we remember we thought very 
slightly.. But it is done in this way. Any insulated 
phrase or passage is taken, and all the qualifications 
with which it was accompanied are left out. So 
there stands the bare laudation; and people buy the 
book, and wonder how the Literary Gazette could 
think or speak so highly of it. 

Conjoined to such evidence as this comes a nume- 
rous class of corroborations, which are derived from 
Journals of all descriptions (except really literary), 
such as fashionable, sporting, radical, whig, conserva- 
tive, local, obscure, and venal. From these a cento 
of encomiums can at all times be gathered ; for in the 
majority of cases, the advertisement and the puff 
paragraph go from the same impartial hand, and are 
published in the same discriminating sheet, whence 
the latter are quoted ad lib. 

But the Belfast Man, to use a common saying, 
appears to have, by some means and for some reason 
or another, got a chalk beyond all this, and has had 
the trumpet sounded for him in the loudest key. We 
will therefore just echo some of the notes, and then 
state why we differ from their musical utterers; and 
ask the public to ponder on the condition of affairs 
they indicate, and decide on their character and 
effects with the ignorant reading world; for it must 
be ignorant to be “ gammoned,” or held susceptible of 
being gammoned so! 

Mr. Davis, it must be premised, is an Irish patriot ; 
and the Nation (late Dublin newspaper, in which 
appeared lays of stirring power) thus speaks of its 
poor imitator :— 

“ Of all the fountains of Irish poesy—and they are 
many that the newly-born spirit of nationality has 
sent freshly gushing from the people's heart—as yet, 
no purer spring than this, has sung of freedom 
through the listening island. An intense thirst for 
liberty, nationality, tolerance, and union amongst 
ourselves, is stamped on every page.” 

And then the critic rans mad about a piece called 
“ My Betrothed,” as‘ one of the most beautiful lyrics 
we ever met, ringing, gushing, burning with music, 
tenderness, and sublimity. It is a hymn of Ireland 
to the god of freedom; and gazing on his divine 
essence, most clearly revealed in the light of his eyes, 
and the smiles of his lips she sings. * * * Here 
is an image unsurpassed in splendour. The mind in 
vain attempts to grasp it. Imagine all the clouds of 
a thousand years surcharged with lightning and 
*  *  * Tt is a scene which the terrors of the last 
day alone can realise; and, could a God be slain 
again, it were a worthy shroud for expiring deity.” 

The distanced Homer is comparatively referred to ; 
but Scio must yield the palm to Belfast. 

The strain so blown by the Nation was sure of 
echoes from other organs of the “ god of freedom ;’” 
and the Northern Star repeats :— 

“One of the most magnificent lyrics ever penned. 
Had the author never written another line but this 
hymn of Ireland to the god of freedom, it would have 
won for him the poet’s crown.” 

The organs of Belfast, as a matter of course, join 
in the chorus. The Chronicle finds it “impossible 
not to be struck with admiration of the strong, 
nervous, and manly character of his writings, the vein 
of impassioned feeling which runs throngh them, and 
the deep devotion to fatherland which is stamped 
upon every line of them. The author is a true poet 
in the best sense of the term.” 

The News-Letter is more piano, and is content 
with particularizing the poetry as of an order “to do 
honour to a poet of much higher pretensions than 
Davis, whom we consider little, if at all, inferior to 
his late namesake, ‘The Minstrel of Mallow.’” 

The Banner of Ulster, however, is a guarded forte, 
and says :— 

“Francis Davis is only a muslin weaver by trade— 
by nature a poet. * * His little volume, tinged 


thongh' it be with hues obnoxious to the political 
vision of a multitude, contains a genuine power, a 
deep feeling, and an intensity of thought. * * We 














have at once strength and delicacy—massiveness and 
beauty—the sonorous sound with the plaintive wail, 
The ‘ Belfast Man’ is clearly a man of heart, and his 
feelings, although moulded frequently by external 
and erroneous moral machinery, burst out upon the 
impulse, freshly, and full of vigour.” 

Cork would not like to be behind Dublin or Bel. 
fast. The Examiner merely calls “his poetry earnest 
and unimitative;” but the Magazine flares up in 
grand style :— 

“We no longer,” it says, “look upon the 
Metempsychosis as absurd, for, from the eyes of this 
Francis Davis, does not the soul of Robert Bums 
peep forth? Can you not trace in the person of that 
weaver, the throbbing of the same fire-heart, the same 
sturdy independence, and hatred of tyranny, the same 
deep love, passionate, yet gentle—passionate as 
strong man’s can be, yet gentle as a dove-souled 
woman’s—the same power of tearing villany to 
tatters, of flashing gleams of truth upon every subject 
—sometimes so terribly distinct, that the very heart 
within you leaps involuntarily—and the same devo- 
tion of fatherland, and mastery over cutting, burning 
words.” 

The Vindicator prolongs the furious sound :— 

“ The merits of this beautiful effusion of ‘ thoughts 
that live (sic in orig.) and words that burn,’ cannot 
be disputed. There is a soul in every line that pro- 
claims the author a poet.” 

And whilst the Dublin Register admires the “ free 
and lofty genius,” the Dublin Evening Packet out- 
rivals the Nation :— 

“The ‘ Belfast Man,’” it proclaims, “is a bitter 
hater of oppression, and an ardent zealot in what he 
conceives to be the cause of freedom. He has written 
some of the fiercest ballad attacks on Saxon rule that 
have appeared in our young and hot-blooded contem- 
porary, and written them as if they were traced with 
a dagger’s point, and not with a mere goose quill.” 

Now, we can partly account for much of this 
national enthusiasm; but we are at a loss to guess 
how it could cross the Channel, and infect the fuult- 
finding London Atheneum. But so it is: all the 
patriotic fire of our contemporary has been inflamed 
by the breath of the Lispings, as if they were bellows, 
and the reviewer declares of the lisper:— 

“He is a successor to those popular bards, who 
have disappeared within a few years back, from the 
columns of the Nation newspaper, and a worthy one. 
His muse has an untaught trumpet-note of her own, 
and touches, too, at times, the wild harp of his coun- 
try to melancholy music. For a singer of the people, 
and to the people, the ‘ Belfast Man’ has a power that 
will be felt ;—a natural music not too rude for the 
fastidious, nor too scientific for the crowd. Though 
deeply national in its colour and its themes, his sing- 
ing deals yet with the humanities, and tempers the 
party-feeling in a natural taste for larger truth.” 

Thus gnaranteed from so potent an anthority, we 
cannot be surprised that the congenial journalism of 
Scotland should lend its aid to swell the Paean. Hogy’s 
Weekly Instructor instructs the public that “the 
poems and songs of Davis are poems and songs; 
warm, thrilling, enthusiastic, beautiful idealizations, 
that Moore might be proud to own. Fancy, imagina- 
tion, wit, fire, and melody, are beaming from them, 
like beauty from the eyes of Erin’s daughters, and 
the fervour and strength of a robust and glowing 
patriotism flow throngh them, like the life-blood of 
health, * * * We think that we have seen m 
the songs and poems of this unpretending bard, the 
simplicity and lightness of touch, together with the 
beauty of diction and vigour of Beranger, and in 
some of his more pathetic compositions, the earnest 
ness and pathos of Felicia Hemans.” 

[Moore, Beranger, and Hemans, all in one 1 E 

Tait’s Magazine is content to call Davis “ a poet 
by himself. The Ayr Advertiser talks of his “ -_ 
of true inspiration occasionally bursting out, ree 
“the unequivocal impress of genius ;” and we b 
almost overlooked the London Critic, which makes 
some sensible observations on the subject mingling 

raise and censure. 
. Thus, upon the whole, we have somewhat ap- 
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proaching a score of panegyrics, one-half of them in 
the highest tone that language can express, equalling 
the productions of Mr. Davis to the noblest efforts of 
genius in any age or country. This is sheer absurdity. 
He is, doubtless, no ordinary artizan; but a man 
inspired by the compositions which have pervaded his 
country, and with strong feelings lashed to intensity 
by these acting upon a naturally poetic temperament, 
and cherished by remarkable self-confidence, not to 
call it over-weening it. An occasional brief 
gush, here and there, alone redeems his poetry from 
obscurity and crudeness—the sense being imperfect, 
the construction vicious, and the mass a sort of 
bluster which “deals with the humanities” in an ex- 
ceedingly strange and offensive style. As a sample 
of his opinionatedness (a miserable mistake for inde- 
pendence) the subjoined may be quoted :— 
“ Who would not write and rise a bard 
In these aristocratic times, 
If but to say—‘ I’m sovereign lord 
Of several glorious roods of rhymes.’ 
And who would not [?] a critic be, 
When caged in every nook we pass, 
In classic curb, and curls we see, 
That living curse—a TUTORED Ass. 
“ Who sports his metre, plumb, and square, 
And strains his puny shrimp-like soul 
To wing from out their venom’d lair 
The ravings of a brainless bowl ; 
To bind young genius in her flight, 
To lead the wondering world along, 
Enchanted by that mystic light, 
His more than gospel truths of song.” 

As far as intelligible to us, this is mere empty 
trash, the result of want of due self-appreciation and 
due respect for attainments which the writer does not 
possess. ‘I'he “not” in the question of critic appears 
to give quite an opposite sense to what was meant ; and 
critic, caged, classic, curb, curd and curse in four lines, 
to be a wretched piece of alliteration. What the next 
four lines import we cannot solve, and the grammatical 
confusion of the last four affords us only a glimmer- 
ing of what the young genius of Mr. Davis is driving 
at. But enough of this; we revert to the opening 
lines of the volume already alluded to, and purporting 
to paraphrase Samuel II., the subject “ Nathan and 
David :”— 

“ Then the glory-crowned King of creation looked down, 
From his throne in the land of eternity’s sun, 
And —- lightnings that leaped from his day-drinking 





wn 
Danced over the lips of a Heaven-taught one.” 


Was there ever such a description of the Almighty 
before?! It is as shocking as it is nonsensical; and 
the whole poem is in a similar vein of inflated ver- 
biage, with words so ill-assorted that it would be a 
shame to call the measured lines where they occur 


iy the name of poetry. Samuel addresses the sinful 
ing,— 


“ Know thou, then, Israel’s King, in the face of thy God— 
Yea, and in thine own city, there wantons a man, 
Who arose from the dust at our Holy One’s nod, 
And from grandeur to splendour careeringly ran ; 
For the Mighty who moves’tween the bright cherubim, 
Set his signet of glory distinctly on him ;— 
Gave him wealth in his hand, gave him might in his 


imb, 
To be lordly and great, and revered in the land ; 
Yea, and hopes through the Heaven of heavens to 


swim ; 
Gave him maidens, wives, vassals, and slaves at command, 
Gave him pastures and herds, 
To out-number my words ; 
How the Holy One blessed, but blessed him for what ? 
To oppress the oppressed—oh ! my soul, surely not, 
Such a goblet of glory should hallow the hand. 


“ Did it so—let us see 3—in this city obscure 
Dwelt another as worthy, as worthy could be, 
But the mighty man ked, for his neighb was poor, 
And save one little lamb, nothing, nothing had he : 
One dear little lamb—twas a sweet little ewe— 
me its bleat was the song, and its fleece was the 
Ws 
0 And its eye was the sun, that a halo did throw 
er the path of his youth and the gloom of its goal, 
H And the beat of its foot, heaven only can know 
ow the music thereof through his musings did roll, 
= = = ne his meat, 
Ow it played at his feet, 
By his children caressed, by his spirit adored, 
1 his bosom embraced as a gift of the Lord ;— 





Yea, its form was engraved on the soul of his soul.” 
We have read nonsense verses, written on purpose, 


which could hardly compete with this sublime effusion. 
That sweet little ewe beats Burns’s “ Ewie wi’ the 
crooked horn” all to nothing, with its sun-eye and 
halo thrown over the gloom of its possessor’s goal; 
and the beat of its foot as it played at his feet, and its 
other gifts and gambols. Well might the Scottish 
bard have written of this marvellous sheep :— 


Sic a Ewie ne’er was born 
Hereabout nor far awa! 


But leaving the spoiling of Scriptural instruction, 
we shall try a song of 1848, one of the “ wild harp” 
touches for the people :— 


“ Crawl on, ye worthless reptile race, 
Craw! on in tearless degradation ; 
For even tears, in things so base, 
Would ask an age of explanation. 
The slave who weeps, his wound must feel, 
And one day stay the hand that spreads it, 
For clay itself, will clog the heel 
Of him who over-deeply treads it. 
But ye have felt, ye faithless scum, 
To only bann the lips would breathe it, 
And kiss, through many an age to come, 
The heel tlrat grinds your necks beneath it. 


** And yours was once a path to fame, 
When rent with hope and expectations, 
The world, on tiptoe, sought your name 
Appearing on the map of nations. 
Ye pencilled there a dine of light, 
That seemed of every grossness shaven, 
The world looked up if all were right, 
The light was gone—the word was—‘ Craven.’ 
Oh! where’s the soul it would not shame, 
To own the hapless land that nursed ye, 
Ye fooled—ye fought the flies of blame - 
Till Freedom’s god, in tears, has cursed ye ! 
* Ye raised a spirit in your might, 
That walked the Isle in earthless glory, 
And hurled a light, from height to height, 
Through many a darksome hour before ye, 
It grew—it rose—till flesh and blood 
Your sternest, fiercest, foeman felt it, 
But when sublimely great it stood, 
Ye fluttered round it till it melted. 
Oh! where’s the soul it would not shame, 
To own the hapless land that nursed ye ; 
Ye wrangled round the gates of fame 
Till Freedom’s bleeding god has cursed ye!” 

The flies are italicised by the writer, but even with 
this index we do not know what they are, or why 
Freedom’s God got out of patience, and, with weep- 
ing, cursed them for fighting these flies. 

Our next pause is on Wishes and Wishers, wherein 
we read,— 

“ Oh! know ye the wish of the proud, the proud ! 
Oh, know ye the wish of the proud ? 
’*Tis to empty their veins, 
’Mid the crashing of chains, 
Aye, the veins of their heart, if allowed, 
So the neck of oppression be bowed: 
What a holy wish that of the proud !” 

This patriotic taunt we must quit, as an enigma 
which would be capital among the charades, &c., of 
any juvenile or ladies’ serial. But we presume ve 
have exhibited enough of this be-gloried poet ; enough 
at any rate to justify us in our dissent from the criti- 
cisms—Heaven bless the mark!—lavished on his 
labours, We will only add The Felon, entire, as a 
veritable specimen of the Irish-Howl School in which 
Mr. Davis has studied, if he has studied at all :— 

“ Oh! he kissed her white lips and he bade her not weep, 

Though his own were in sorrow-snow frozen, 

For his sternness of soul lay that moment asleep, 

As he hung o’er the brow of his chosen ! 

“ And he crushed her in agony into his heart, 

With a clasp that but heaven might sever ; 

For he felt, as he sobbed o’er his soul’s softer part, 

He was lost to her bosom for ever ! 

“ Twas a moment soon past, for the patriot’s pride 

O’er the felon’s tall forehead is weaving 

To wreathlets of flame the young bosom’s blood-tide 

He’d have shed for the land he is leaving. 

“ And the stars of his eloquence burningly shine 

O’er the grief-dew they’ve wrung from his spirit, 

In his scorn of the band which around him they twine— 

Oh! the soul of him never shall wear it! 

“ Blame him not, blame him not, for the flame in his veins, 

He has done what his destiny bade him ; 

And he’s gone, through his kinghood of soul, in the chains 

That his labour for cravens has made him !” 


An attempt to put this poetical eloquence into prose 
verse would be an entertaining exercise. We can 





a tailpiece as Old Time’s at the end of the volume, 
at which we must say we had a hearty langh. That 
the worthy gentleman should be engraved as a sans 
culotte may be politically in keeping, but is very funny 
to behold, and, in truth, looks like a vulgar jest of the 
author at his readers, on taking leave of them. We 
have seen rude blackguard boys do something of a 
similar kind, but for “the Burns of Ireland” it is too 
bad. With such lyrists as Moore and Lover, however, 
Ireland is not so low as to incur such a calumny. 








AMERICAN ICHTHYOLOGY. 


Frank Forester’s Fish and Fishing of the United 
States, and British Provinces of North America. 
By H. W. Herbert, author of “ The Field Sports 
of America,” &c. 8vo. Bentley. 

Frank Forester and his Friends (for which see 

Literary Gazette,) gave us a sporting case, with 

which we were so completely satisfied, that when we 

read the title of this new volume, a sort of fear came 
over us that we should have “‘ something too much of 
this.” We were relieved and gratified when we found 
that it was a horse of quite another colour. That it 
did not ask us to scour prairies, nor encounter bears 
or buffaloes, nor even to rifle possums or coons—that 
is to say, that it did not require us to do with the 
waters as the preceding work had done with the land, 
but was, bond fide, a really comprehensive and able 
scientific account of the ichthyology of the New 
World, and set before us the genera, species, and 
varieties of American fishes, their habitats, habits, 
and modes of capture. The volume is beautifuliy 
got up; and the numerous wood engravings are in 
the best style, combining perfect accuracy with 
artistic effect. The range of subject, like the extent 
of territory and sea-room, is wide; and embraces 
both fresh and salt-water fish, from the most bold 
and game-like to the most heavy and inert. Some 
dozen of the Salmonide are treated of minutely and 
at length; and the Cyprinide, Clupeide, Esocide, 

Percide, Scienide, Gadide, aud others follow in due 

order, and the whole may be considered a permanent 

and standard work, both as regards the science and 
the practical operations (whether recreative or com- 
mercial) belonging to the North American continent. 

Of the definitions and anatomical statements, we 
need say nothing more than that they amply deserve 
the foregoing character; and in other respects we do 
not find any departures from European circumstances 
distinct enough to lead us to offer selections from 
the miscellaneous portions, as novelties to our 
readers. Perhaps the following may serve to illus- 
trate our meaning :— 

“The Minnow Proper of Europe (Cyprinus, 
Leuciscus, Phoxinus), is unknown to the waters of 
North America, but as their equivalents, and analogous 
to them, we have innumerable species of the 
Hydrargyra, or American Minnow; which, in general 
appearance, habits, and haunts, are very nearly 
assimilated to the European fish. 

“Its food consists of aquatic plants, small worms, 
and minute portions of any animal substances. It bites 
boldly and readily at small red worms, gentles, or the 
larve of any of the Phryganea, known as caddis-baits, 
stick-baits, and the like, on the least Limerick hooks, 
number twelve; and is constantly taken by boys 
with a worm alone tied to a fine string, which the 
little fish swallows so greedily that he is pulled out 
before he has time to disgorge it. 

“Under many local names this beautiful little 
Cyprinus is found in every swift-running stream with 
a gravelly bottom, and in the shallows of every pond 
or lakelet throughout the country. They are generally 
known as Killy-fish, and are an excellent bait for fish 
of almost every kind that prey on other fish. 

As live bait for pike, perch, or cat-fish, they are 
not to be equalled; and in spinning or trolling they 
are excellent for the noble striped bass, the pike, the 
salmon, the lake trout in all its varieties, and for the 
brook trout—especially those which are found in the 
tide creeks, where they are less willing than in other 
waters to take the fly. A more particular description 
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space needlessly, which is more required for other 
parts of my subject; and the species are, I was almost 
about to say, innumerable.” 


Again,— 

“The black fish abounds in the vicinity of Long 
Island, and is a stationary inhabitant of the salt water. 
He never visits the rivers, like salmon or sturgeon ; 
nor, on the other hand, deserts his dwelling-place as 
they do. He is fond of rocks, reefs, and rough 
bottoms. He is taken through the whole course of 
Long Island Sound, Fisher's Island Sound, and in 
the neighbourhood of Rhode Island. The Tautog 
was not originally known in Massachusetts Bay; 
but within a few years he has been carried beyond 
Cape Cod, and has multiplied so abundantly, that the 
Boston market has now a full supply, without the 
necessity of importing from Newport and Providence. 
The black fish, however, does not confine himself to 
rough bottoms ; for he is also caught in the southern 
bays of Long Island, and on the banks of the ocean 
off Sandy Hook. He is considered, by the New 
Yorkers, as a very fine fish for the table. He grows 
to the weight of ten or twelve pounds, and even 
more ; but is a fish of a good size, that equals two or 
three. 

“ He may be kept for a long time in ponds or cars ; 
and fed, and even fatted there. When the cold of 
winter benumbs him, he refuses to eat any more, and 
#@ membrane is observed to form over the vent, and 
close it. He begins to regain appetite with the return 
of warmth in the spring. The blossoming of the 
dogwood (cornus florida), early in April, is understood 
to denote the time of baiting black-fish. As soon as 
these flowers unfold, the fishermen proceed with their 
hooks and lines to the favourite places, If there is 
no dogwood, a judgment is derived from the vegetation 
of the chestnut tree (castanea vesca). The season 
of baiting is reckoned very favourable until the 
increasing warmth of the season brings food enough 
to fill their stomachs, and they thereupon afford less 
pastime to the sportsman, and less profit to the 
professor. The people express this sentiment in 
these coarse rhymes :— 

“ ©When chestnut leaves are as big as thumb nail 
Then bite black fish without fail ; 
But when chestnut leaves are as long as a span, 
Then catch black fish if you can.’ 

“ The common bait for black fish is the soft clam 
(mya). The soldier-crab, or fiddler (ocypoda), will 
frequently tempt him when he refuses to taste the 
other. And he snaps very readily at the large finny 
worm of the salt-water beaches (nereis), when used 
on a hook for him, 

“Some persons, who live contiguous to the shores 
where are situated the rocks frequented by tautog, 
invite the fish there by baiting. By this is meant 
the throwing overboard broken clams or crabs, to 
induce the black fish to renew their visits, and fine 
sport is procured.” 

That we may have it black and blue, we go next to 
“blue-fish fishing :"— 

“A general favourite from his southern to his 
extreme northern limit, this great mackerel is every- 
where an object of pursuit, and deserves to be so, 
both for the fun of taking and the pleasure of eating 
him. When fresh from the water he is superlative. 
A very bold and daring biter, he is caught in great 
numbers in swift tide-ways, eddies, and inlet mouths. 
In the Sound, in the Long Island South Bay channels, 
in the inlets of the Jersey beaches, from June to 
August, he affords rare sport. 

“ Sail for him in a large cat-rigged boat, and the 
fresher the breeze, and the brisker the sea, the better. 
In large schulls he swims near the surface, leaping 
at every living thing which crosses his track of 
devastation. 

“ When you have the luck to strike a schull, stick 
to it perseveringly, crossing it tack and tack, as fast 
as you can go about in the direction of its course; 
and if the gods of the deep look with benignance on 
your labours, you shall kill a hundred at the least, in 
a tide. * = - 

“To conclude: there is no pleasanter summer 
day’s amusement than a merry cruise after the blue 
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fish, no pleasanter close to it than the clam-bake, 
the chowder, and the broiled blue fish, lubricated with 
champagne, learnedly frappée, and temperately taken, 
no unpleasant medicine. What adds most to the zest 
of such a day, is the presence of the charming sex, 
this being one of the few sports of field or flood in 
which they can femininely, and therefore fittingly, 
participate. For the rest, you may take blue fish, 
say the philosophers, of thirty pounds’ weight, though 
I doubt it. Of four and five pounds you shall catch 
him surely ; if of eight, rejoice ; if of ten, sing peans, 
—for that is a triumph.” 

The author notices the desertion of many rivers 
by valuable fish that used to frequent them, and the 
non-existence of like important human food in waters 
where they might abound; and points out the ease 
with which both might be supplied and rendered 
nationally productive. Assuredly the design is well 
worthy of being carried into execution. But fishing 
in or out of season does not appear to have obtained 
much attention in the model Republic, either with 
Government or people. The salmon rarely enter the 
American rivers before the middle of May; and when 
they have ascended to the shallows to deposit their 
spawn, our author tells us :— 

“ The females at this season are even darker than 
on their arrival in fresh water. 

“The males are at this period termed red-fish in 
Great Britain, and the females black-fish; and they 
are so designated in the very salutary enactments 
which, in that country, by protecting the fish during 
their season of breeding, have preserved them from 
extirpation ; enactments which, as cannot be too much 
regretted or too strongly reprobated, the recalcitrative 
and over-independent spirit of our people will not 
tolerate, much less obey. 

“ The time will come, when the population at large 
will deplore this foolish and discreditable spirit; 
when, like him who slew the goose which laid the 
golden eggs, they find that by their own ultra- 
democratic spirit, they are deprived entirely and for 
ever of a great source of national pleasure, as well 
as national profit and wealth—for such are the 
fisheries of a country.” 

The project for transplanting the fish as above 
alluded to, is thus laid down :— 

“It is manifest from this” (i. e. the process of 
mixing the roe and milt of fish in a perforated box of 
cold water with gravel, in which, though carried 
about, in due time the eggs burst and the young 
proceed) “that any person resident in the near 
vicinity of any lake or river, abounding in any species 
of this family, the common trout, the true salmon, 
the lake trout, and probably the Otsego Bass 
(Coregonus Otsego), which is one of the same family 
likewise, having also the command of the smallest 
possible source of fresh running water, can raise, in 
the space of a few weeks or months, an indefinite 
number of young fish, of any of these varieties, which, 
dnring the first week or ten days, can ‘be removed to 
any distance that can be reached in that time—and, 
in these days of steam velocity, what distance cannot 
be reached ?—in any cask, jar, or other vessel, capable 
of containing a few gallons of water. 

“ There would not in this manner be the smallest 
difficulty, and very small trouble or expense, in 
translating the Mackinaw salmon and the Siskawitz 
trout from Lakes Huron and Superior, to the inland 
waters of New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
—not the smallest difficulty in introducing the true 
salmon from the Penobscot or the St. John, to any 
lake, river, or stream in the Middle States; and, it 
having been proved by the experiments of Mr. Upton 
in Lilymere, as recorded above, that the salmon will 
live and preserve its excellence in fresh water, entirely 
debarred from egress to the sea, would it not be a 
highly interesting, and, if successful, valuable experi- 
ment, to attempt its introduction into the hundreds 
of limpid lakelets which gem the inlands and uplands 
of our Northern States ? 

“ Again, as it is well known that all the migratory 
fish, like the birds of [passage, return, whenever it is 
possible, to the streams wherein they were themselves 
bred, to breed, it seems to me that it would be well 





worth the trying whether these streams of ours here, 
to the southward of Maine, which, within a century 
or two, teemed with salmon, but in whieh one is now 
never seen, might not be colonised and re-stocked 
with the delicious fish. 

“There is no plausible reason why the pinks 
which should be transported to the Upper Hudson, 
and should there remain till they become smalts, 
should not return as grilse to the scenes of their 
childhood. 

“Nor do I see any good reason why they should 
not continue to breed, and to frequent any river into 
which they should be so introduced. 

“The cause of their desertion of these rivers js 
inexplicable. It has been attributed to steamboats, 
but that is ideal; for the Tay, the Tweed, and the 
Clyde, and half a dozen other English and Scottish 
rivers, which still abound in salmon, are harassed by 
more steambouts, hourly, than are the Kennebeck 
and Penobscot now, or than were the Hudson and 
Connecticut at the time when the salmon forsook 
them, daily. 

“I think it, myself, far more probable that they 
were poisoned, and driven from the head-waters and 
tributaries, in which they were wont to spawn, by the 
sawdust, especially the hemlock; and that the stock 
which were used to run up these estuaries having 
become extinct, the traditional instinct is lost, and 
there are no fish left which know the way to our 
waters. 

“If this be a true reason—and, the known instinct 
of the animal considered, it is as plausible a con- 
jecture as any other—it is certain that many rivers, 
whose waters afew years ago ran turbid with sawdust, 
and whose every tributary resounded to the clack of 


| the saw-mill, now again run as limped as ever, and 


are guiltless of saws, as well as of the timber to 
supply them, 

“T contend, therefore, that there is no analogy 
against, but much in favour of, the possibility of 
re-stocking the southern rivers of the Middle States 
with salmon, which should return, end breed in them, 
year after year.” 

We shall dismiss Mr. Forester with the eulogy 
already bestowed. Like our Yarrel for us, he has 
produced a sterling work for America, and from its 
analogies interesting to the rest of the world. 

Our review of this work had been several weeks in 
type, biding time for publication, when we found it 
also noticed inthe New York Literary World, which 
takes almost the same view with ourselves, and adds 
the following notice, which we, on this side of the 
water, could not have the necessary local information 
to concoct :— 

“Giving Mr. Herbert all the credit which is due 
him for industry and ability in the use of pen, pencil, 
and candour forces us to add—scissors, we are never- 
theless compelled to note several sins both of omission 
and commission. 

“Little attention has been paid to the fish, and 
none to the fishing of the extreme south. The 
omission of one variety we were much surprised at, 
the ‘ Alligator Gar, which has lately attracted much 
attention, and is, we understand, pronounced by M. 
Agassiz to be the only connecting link between the 
antediluvian and the present era of fish. Of the Red 
Fish, or Red Snapper, he has said but little, and of 
the mode of taking them nothing; but it strikes us 
that had he ever experienced, as we have, the plea- 
sure of landing a forty pounder, he would have con- 
sidered the sport as almost equal to salmon fishing. 
The ‘ Buffalo Fish’ is not mentioned, and the ‘ Green 
Trout’ [the pompano], the ‘ Jew Fish,’ the ‘ Croaker, 
the gigantic ‘ Grand Ecoy,’ the ‘ Mullet,’ all share the 
same ignominious fate. Of the whereabouts of the 
Sheepshead he is very much mistaken. He asserts 
that the fish is never seen south of the Mississipp 
when the fact is, that a comparatively smal] propor 
tion are found north of it. We have no fish in out 
northern waters one-half so numerous as the sheeps- 
head is in the different bays and outlets of the Gulf 
of Mexico, south and west of the Mississippi. _ 

“ And while on this head (Sheepshead) permit us 
to remark that we see no manner of use in pressing * 
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clothes line in the service (see p. 319), when single 
gut and skilful manipulation will suffice, the strength 
being required rather in the hook than the line. 

“We do not like the idea of copying a Salmon 
from Agassiz’ ‘ Fresh Water Fish of Europe’ to illus- 
trate the fish of the ‘ United States.’ 

“ We further observe, that twice in his work he 
asserts that ‘ Brook Trout’ have scales. Now, from 
the best authorities we have been able to obtain— 
viz., Dr. Mitchel and the fish themselves, we are con- 
vinced that they have none discoverable to the naked 


e. 

Nc Of ‘ fishing through the ice’ he speaks but once, 
and then from its connexion with a fish taken in that 
manner. It appears to us that a mode so much prac- 
tised deserves more attention. It may not be a 
sportsman-like manner of taking fish, but we can 
assure him, with the privilege of a difference of 
opinion, that it is capital fun nevertheless. We 
looked also in vain for a few words upon ‘ tickling 
trout,’ a subject upon which much ink has lately been 
shed, but from his pages we obtained no light.” 








BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


The Life of Franklin, &c. By John Stanley. 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
NotwiTHSTANDING the innumerable biographies of 
Franklin, and the late elaborate work, purporting to 
comprehend them all, and add so much new documen- 
tary and other particulars as to leave nothing more 
to be discovered or wished, we are inclined to think 
that there are some novel and interesting points in 
this very cheap publication. At least, we do not 
remember to have met with them before, and cite the 
following examples to test the memories of readers 
the best acquainted with Poor Richard and his saga- 

cious works :— 

“Franklin during his second visit to England, 
considered himself a bona fide member of the great 
British commonwealth, and entered warmly into the 
state of the general politics of this country. Con- 
ceiving that by prosecuting the war with France upon 
the European continent, we were expending our re- 
sources on objects of no permanent British interest ; 
he warmly recommended in all companies an attack 
upon French North America. The subsequent dis- 
putes between the mother country and her colonies 
were calculated to throw his exertions upon this point 
into the shade; but in a cool review of the facts, 
there can be little doubt that Great Britain was, and 
is, indebted to him in a great measure for the pos- 
session of Canada, With the first William Pitt he 
could not at this time obtain any personal interview. 
‘I considered him as inaccessible,’ he says; ‘I ad- 
mired him at a distance, and, after some failures, 
made no more attempts for a nearer acquaintance.’ 
But through the great British statesman’s secretaries, 
Messrs, Potter and Wood, who cultivated Franklin's 
society, the illustrious minister was very happy to 
receive his suggestions, and frequently mentioned his 
high opinion of him. 

“Franklin pressed upon government the relative 
situation of the Indians with regard to the British 
snd French possessions, and urged that so long as 
the arms and arts of France were aided by the local 
knowledge, and were perpetually fostering the ill-will 
of the native tribes, our Western frontiers would 
always be exposed to predatory warfare, and that the 
French had been encroaching upon our colonies from 
their first settlement in the country. 

“Mr. Pitt is said to have been ‘ determined by the 
simple accuracy of Franklin's statement,’ to undertake 
the expedition, which it is unnecessary to say was so 
ably conducted by the lamented Wolfe. It is singular 
that the American agent should thus have been con- 
nected first with events that more completely humbled 
the French power abroad, than any other occurrence 
of the last century ; and that he should subsequently 
live to wield the power of France for the still more 
decided humiliation of Great Britain. * * 

“Lord Brougham in his sketch of the character of 
Mr. Wedderburn, afterwards Lord Loughborough, 
recently published, has unguardedly repeated a false 





report, respecting the signing of the treaty, which 
was circulated soon after the event, but promptly 
refuted. In alluding to Mr. Wedderburn’s abusive 
ome against Dr. Franklin, before the Privy Council, 
already noticed, Lord Brougham says :—‘ It is well 
known, that when the ambassadors were met to sign 
the peace of Versailles, by which the independence of 
America was acknowledged, Franklin retired in order 
to change his dress, and affix his name to the treaty 
in those garments which he wore when attending the 
Privy Council, and which he had kept by him for 
many years.’ Now this statement appears to be 
entirely erroneous. The report was fabricated in 
England, at a time when the treaty was a topic of 
vehement discussion; and it was eagerly seized upon 
to gratify the malevolence of a disappointed party. 
When it appeared in print, it was immediately contra- 
dicted by Mr. Whitefoord, who was present at the 
signing of the treaty, and who affixed his name to it 
as secretary to the Fnglish Commissioner. ‘ This 
absurd story,’ says Mr. Whitefoord, ‘has no founda- 
tion but in the imagination of the inventor. He 
supposes that the act of signing the peace took place 
at the house of Dr. Franklin. The fact is otherwise; 
the conferences were held, and the treaty was signed, 
at the hotel of the British Commissioner, where Dr. 
Franklin, and the other American Commissioners, 
gave their attendance for that purpose. The court of 
Versailles having at that time gone into mourning 
for the death of some German prince, the Doctor of 
course was dressed in a suit of black cloth; and it is 
in the recollection of the writer of this, and also, he 
believes, of many other people, that when the memo- 
rable philippic was pronounced against Dr. Franklin 
in the Privy Council, he was dressed in a suit of 
Sigured Manchester velvet See Gentleman's Maga- 
zine, for July, 1785, p. 561. The error may have 
arisen from the circumstance that when the treaty of 
alliance between France and the United States was 
signed, Franklin was dressed in this suit of velvet. 
* * * ” * 


“ Franklin, in a very short time after his arrival 
in the French capital as envoy from the revolted 
colonies, found himself courted by the most distin- 
guished persons in the city, rendering himself con- 
spicuous in the political, scientific, and literary circles 
of that great metropolis. He was often present at 
the meetings of the Academy, where he was honoured 
with every mark of consideration and respect. When 
Voltaire came to Paris, for the last time to be idolized 
and to die, he expressed a desire to see the American 
philosopher. An interview took place. Voltaire 
accosted him in English, and pursued the conversa- 
tion in that language. Madame Denis interrupted 
him by saying that Dr. Franklin understood French, 
and that the rest of the company wished to know the 
subject of their discourse. ‘Excuse me, my dear,’ 
he replied, ‘I have the vanity to show that I am not 
unacquainted with the language of a Franklin,’ 

‘* Franklin presented his grandson to Voltaire, and 
asked a blessing. ‘God and liberty,’ said the idol of 
the French, ‘is the only one fitting for Franklin's 
children.’ These two great men met again at a public 
sitting of the Academy; and when they took their 
places side by side, and shook hands together, a burst 
of applause involuntarily rose from the whole as- 
sembly.” 

Upon his religious opinions, there is some appro- 
priate speculation, with which, however, we do not 
care to meddle. That he was a Deist, and not a 
Christian in the accepted sense of the term, is well 
known; and the writer may probably be correct in 
remarking that, “ the truth seems to be, that he tried 
creeds upon the same close and peculiar principle of 
utility, and as respects the present life alone, with 
which he tried every thing else; and this is a test 
which the doctrines and mysteries of Christianity do 
not seem intended or formed to encounter; or rather, 
there are far higher and more enduring aims contem- 
plated and destined to be realized by all those who 
are the humble and faithful followers of the founder 
of that Divine system. To minds constructed like 
that of our philosopher, mystery appears to be utterly 
repugnant, and scepticism is their refuge in point of 





opinion and belief; while, on the score of utility, 
some mongrel system is apt to be adopted, which 
promises to afford the necessary sanction to that 
sound morality which is, or ought to be, reared and 
sustained by religion. Franklin seems to have vir- 
tually acted upon something like the principle which 
has found cordial favour by a sect of philosophers or 
freethinkers in France,—that a religious sentiment 
is inherent in man, and so that it be sufficiently de- 
veloped to be restrictive upon vice, the form of 
worship and system of faith in which it displays itself 
is of the slightest possible importance.” Pope versified 
as much,— 


“ For modes of faith let canting zealots fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life in the right.” 


But, as we have said, these are no questions for a 
popular journal to handle. 








SUMMARY. 


Ned Allen; or, the Past Age. By David Hannay, 
Esq. 2 vols. Longmans. 
In the form, but with little of the character of a novel, 
these volumes present a veritable picture of the gene- 
ration which flourished towards the close of last 
century. The highlands of Scotland give birth to the 
various persons, whose biographies and adventures 
are circumstantialiy recorded; the adventurous and 
more romantic portion being founded on the vicissi- 
tudes which attend the career of Ned Allen in the 
West Indies, among the Maroons, and in numerous 
strange situations. But the staple of the story is 
still found, as at the beginning, in the Highland home 
to which he returns, after long years of absence ; and 
the great merit of the work is in the natural and ac- 
curate descriptions of the country and its occupants, 
only so short a time since, and yet now so entirely 
altered. The moral lies in demonstrating the progress 
of improvement, at the expense, perhaps, of the more 
primitive and picturesque features of “‘ the past age.” 
The accounts of Highland manners, pastimes, sports 
of the field, and incidents of usual occurrence (in op- 
position to startling effects of fiction) are of a reality 
which entitles them to be considered as genuine 
pictures, and not as inventions; and we must say we 
have read Mr. Hannay’s lucubrations in this light 
with much gratification. 
Punch’s Pocket-Book for 1850, 
Has all the useful information and convenient appen- 
dages of an almanack, but differs from the herd in 
illustrations by Leech, R. Doyle, and H. K. Browne, 
the great pictorial supporters of our weekly contem- 
porary. The invention and variety of talent which 
the worthy scion of the famous H. B. is continually 
displaying, are conspicuous through the first part; 
and in the second, a set of Punchish facetia, there 
are a number of whimsical wood-cuts, appropriate to 
the satire or entertainment of the subjects. 
Fulcher's Ladies’ Memorandum Book, 

So long the recreation and credit of Sudbury, has 
also reached us, with its usual attractions augmented 
by some posthumous writings by our late esteemed 
friend, Bernard Barton. 

The Revelations of an Orderly. By Panchkouree 

Khan. Madden, 

THESE revelations of the corrupt practices in the law 
and police courts of Calcutta were originally promul- 
gated in the Benares Recorder, where they made, we 
are told, a considerable sensation. The native 
rogueries, and their laughing in their sleeves at the 
astute and sagacious white sahibs, are related in an 
entertaining semi-Oriental style; which, however, 
does not help a European reader’s ready understand- 
ing of the matter, for eastern names are generally 
drawbacks. We, however, learn enough to show us 
that the quibbles, iniquities, and oppressions of the 
law as administered in Bengal are pretty much on a 
par with the same in England, ‘That if we have our 
palace and county courts, they have their Huzoor 
magistracy and Surasurree department. And it is 
extraordinary how like each the underlings and 
officials of the law are throughout the world. How 
they thrive upon imposition and plunder, and fatten 
upon the discords they stir up or contrive or exaspe 
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rate. This volume is not only novel for its exposure 
of these malpractices, but as they refer to Eastern 
ideas, manners, and customs, and all the details of 
cases are founded on these, we do not know that we 
have ever met with such minute and curious illustra- 
tions of the speech, feelings, and habits of the native 
subjects in our Indian empire. 

Four Years’ Experience of the Catholic Religion. 
By a Late Member of Oxford University. Burns. 
DepicaTepD to the Rev. J. H. Newman. An enthu- 
siastic panegyric of Catholicism, intellectual, moral, 


and doctrinal; and a dubious lament over the thral- 


dom of Protestantism ; the author expressing strong 
fears in regard to the possible salvation of his late 
co-religionists. It is extremely well written, and apt 
for its purpose. 
An Exposition of the Church Catechism, &e. By 
the Rev. J. J. Booker, A.M. Olivier. 
THE catechism ably expounded in the form of lectures. 
The gist of the design appears to be to assist the 
clergy of the Protestant Church in giving catechetical 
instruction, according to the doctrines of the episcopal 
communion. 
An Examination of Calvinism, éc. 
Houghton. Cleaver. 
A sEcoOND edition, with additional matter, shows that 
this religious publication carried weight with it. It 
is not for us to discuss the disputed dogmata of Elec- 
tion, Reprobation, Predestination, Free Will, and 
other problems between time and eternity, which have 
so sorely puzzled and so cruelly envenomed mankind. 
Suffice it to repeat that the author is an able contro- 
versialist, 


By the Rey. W. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO PHILOLOGY. 
“The study of words, is the study of men.” 
TuE following event is recorded in the 33rd chapter 
of Exodus, 21st, 23rd verses :— 

“ And the Lord said, behold there is a place by me, 
and thou shalt stand upon a rock, and it shall come 
to pass, while my glory passeth by, that I will put 
thee in a cleft of the rock, and I will cover thee with 
my hand while I pass by; and I will take away my 
hand and thou shalt see =mxnK, but my face shall 
not be seen.” 

The Hebrew is rendered “ backward parts” in the 
Bible; but as I showed in my last paper that the 
word 1x should have been rendered westward, so it 
will bear the meaning “after” or hereafter, or some- 
thing which will take place at a future time. For in 
the Celtic, which (from the numerous specimens that 
have appeared in your journal) seems to have been 
spoken on the coasts of Phcenicia, the names given 
to the west yap, Span and Syjop, in their various in- 
flexions, imply, backward, “behind,” “ after,” “to 
happen,” “ westward,” “continually,” and “eternally,” 
so I have every reason to suppose that these meanings 
were attached by the early Hebrews to the word 4nx, 
in which case the passage in the Bible would have a far 
more dignified sense than the one which has been given 
to it by the translators. It would read thus: “ AndI 
will take away my hand, and thou shalt see my after 
likeness, but you shall not see me,” for the phrase 
“shall not see my face” is used in this sense in many 
places in the Scriptures. ‘Thus Moses was indulged 
with a view of “the future appearance,” for there is 
no doubt that he saw a human form; and St. John, 
when writing his Gospel, had this very incident in 
view, when he declares that “ we saw his glory,” as 
though he had said that which Moses saw “ full of 
goodness and truth,” we also beheld “full of grace 
and truth,” the iteration by St. John of the 
words used by Moses, is sufficiently remarkable, 
thereby identifying Jesus Christ with the glory 
which Moses was permitted to see. While on this 
matter, I would remark that I have seen it used as a 
taunt against St. John, that he took the Platonic 
doctrine of the Godhead from the Greeks; but whence 
did they derive it? They adopted many words into 
their language, and possibly the idea of the AOTOS, 
without knowing the entire signification attached to 
it. There is an old word in the Celtic which appears 
to be the root of the word; it is los, which means “a 





” 


forgiveness or remission of sins;” it occurs in the 
leabap bneac, or Speckled Book, Ocur loz dun an 
flachu—* and forgive us our sins ;” then the Greek 
termination, oc, would make the word “ the Forgiver 
of sins.” This would explain “why the darkness 
did not comprehend the light,” é. e., that men were 
so ignorant that they could not perceive the goodness 
of God in sending Him who would be the means of 
taking away the “sins of the world.” I would not 
positively assert this opinion, I merely offer it by way 
of speculation on the Celtic word. 

In the Second Book of the Kings, chap. 23, v. 13, 
the names “ Ashtoreth the abomination of the Sido- 
nians,’ “Chemosh, that of the Moabites,” and 
“ Milcom, that of the Ammonites,” occur. I gave 
the definition of the name Ashtoreth in a former 
paper; I would derive Chemosh from the Celtic Cé, the 
night, and mor, system or manner, Cemor, the night 
with all the planetary system, for we read in verse 5, 
“that the idolatrous priests” burned incense to the 
planets, and all the host of heaven; Milcom, from Wyl, a 
soldier, and com protection, succour, 2)jl-com, i.e. the 
God who would afford protection to his votaries in 
battle. It seems to be areceived opinion that our laws 
relating to the tenure of landed property are derived 
from the German and Saxon people who invaded this 
island, If that were the fact, the various legal 
terms should be Saxon; but as this is not the case, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that they adopted the 
custom known as the feudal system from the people in 
whose language the words made use of in those laws 
are easily intelligible. I will endeavour to illustrate 
this position by defining a few of those technical 
words. 

Gavelkind, an ancient custom still in force in some 
parts of England; according to this law, the effects 
of a deceased person must be divided equally among 
his sons. The words “ gavel kind” have been de- 
rived by some writers from the phrase “ give all 
kind,”—i.e., give to all the kindred, This is evidently 
an absurd derivation. In the Celtic, the meaning is 
quite plain thus,—3abayl, the loins; cine, sons ;— 
i.e., the sons of a man’s own body. Or it may be 
from 3abal, spoil, booty, and ¢c1né, of the sons,—i.e., 
that the property should be given among them in 
equal shares, “like spoil taken in battle.” This 
word “ kind ” may serve to show the meaning of the 
following line in Shakspere, Hamlet, act 1, scene 2: 

“ Claudius.—And now, our cousin Hamlet, and our son, 

Hamiet.—A little more than kin, and less than kind.” 
As though he intimated that he was more nearly re- 
lated to him than a cousin, but his connexion with 
his father’s wife did not make him his son; and 
there is evidently a play upon the words to intimate 
his intention of using his unnatural uncle in a way 
the reverse of “ kind” at a fitting opportunity. 

Scot and lot—When this phrase is made use of it 
is to signify that a man has borne his fair share of 
local charges and taxes: this is certainly correct, but 
the origin of the words is not known; they are de- 
rived from the Celtic, S5ot Ay lott, i. ¢., “ the shot 
or reckoning of a drinking party,” at which every one 
present has to pay his share for the liquor consumed. 
— Scot free” means any one being permitted to 
drink free of charge. 

Fee, feud, fee simple, &c.—These words are de- 
rived from the Celtic, Fja, Fit, Fioé, which mean 
land; they are nearly pronounced like the word, 
“ fee,” Feyb, fief, a long life, lands held during life— 
Fy4d4, a lord, which explains the meaning of the 
words “ fee simple,” i. ¢., lands held as by a lord, 
with ample possession and few services to perform 
for the use of it—Feudmacon, one who has the use 
of lands for services to be performed, hence the word 
“ feudatory ;” thus the knowledge that the word “ fee” 
really means land, makes the law terms easy of com- 
prehension.—Knight’s fee means a certain portion of 
Fra which was given to a Cnjéc, or Ryne, for 
military services; hence the word fee is now taken 
to mean a reward, as “ fee to counsel,” 7. ¢., a reward 
for professional services; “ without fee or reward” is 
a common phrase.—The law terms “allodium” and 
“ allodial” are derived from the Celtic 2llop, ancient, 
to mean that the land was held from all time, and 





not in any way from a superior ; the term soccage is 
derived from Soc, a ploughshare, and originally 
meant lands held by performing a certain amount of 
ploughing for the lord; fodis, from Foo, land turned 
up with a spade, tilled land. 

Felony.—Sir W. Blackstone derived this word 
from fve, a man’s estate, and lon, the price of it, be- 
cause aman by committing certain crimes forfeited his 
estate, but as it is clear that a man who has no estateto 
lose can commit a felony, 1 would rather derive the 
name from the nature of the crime itself—thus the word 
Feal pronounced “ fell,” means, in Celtic, crime 
committed with a malicious intent, very bad, mis- 
chievous in the highest degree, and treason, murder, 
&c.—the word fell is still in use in the English lan- 
guage, 
“What! all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 

At one fell swoop ?” 

“ That was a fell blow,” “ by whose fell hand,” “ with 
the fell intention,” &c. are common phrases, signify- 
ing something peculiarly fatal or treacherous in its 
operation. 

Kill, to be killed, dc. There seems to have been 
a meaning attached to the word kill which is not in 
use at the present day. Cjll, pronounced kill, means, 
in Celtic, death, the grave, also a small church or 
oratory —as Cyll-Colman, St. Colman’s church, 
1 Colum) Cyl, the island of St. Columb’s church, or 
the grave of St. Columb. As this word is of Celtic 
origin, So its proper signification is to be found in it; 
thus to kill means to put in a dying condition, to be 
killed or rendered fit for the Cyll or grave. In our 
old dramatists, Ben Jonson, Beaumont, and Fletcher, 
and others, one frequently perceives a stage direction 
thus, (kills him,) (kills himself,) yet the hero makes a 
long speech afterwards ; it means, as I have said, that 
the person has received that of which he will die— 
when we say “ he was killed on the spot,” it is plain we 
intimate that the man died at once, upon sustaining 
the injury, and that he did not live for any length of 
time. This explains why the law holds a man re- 
sponsible for a certain period for having inflicted 
bodily injury on a man, as he has, in fact, killed him, 
if he has given him that of which he will die within 
the time. 

Smith, Smiddy, or Smithy.—Various definitions of 
these words have been given; it is derived from the 
Celtic Smuyd, smoke or vapour, “ one who works in 
smoke.” The ordinary name for a smith is 5obas, 
Gowda, from 3%, a spear, sword, or javelin, “ one who 
makes arms;” or from 5abaym, Gowaim, to beat, or 
hammer, “ one who hammers metal.” 

Bale, baleful— 


« Rome and her rats are at the point of battle, 
The one side must bave bale.” —Coriolanus. 


From the Celtic baogal baydl, peril, injury, danger, 
—a mbaozal cata, a mdydl cahd, “in the peril of 
battle.” 

Bol'n,— 
“ Here one being thronged, bears back all bol’n and red.” 


bolayn from’ bolzam, to swell. The Greek worl 
¢oAxoc, which occurs in the Jliad, Book ii., 217, 
should be rendered “ pot-bellied,” instead of squint- 
eyed; and this would complete the picture of 
Thersites, for the Irish word bol5, a bag, is the same 
as the Greek BoXyoc, a bag or pouch. 
Fardel, 
** Who would fardels bear ?” F 
Hamiet, Act iii., Scene i. 
From the Celtic Fapt-darl, the largest part of any- 
thing,—literally, more than a man could carry. __ 
Mine, mineral, means, &c., from the Celtic 
min, mI0N, or men,—i.c..—gold or precious metal; 
hence the phrase “I have not the means” literally 
signifies yj agam mon, I have not gold sufficient to 
do it. 
Daisy. 
“ And in special one called the see of day— 
The daisy—a flower white and red.”—CHAUCER. 
The name of this beautiful little flower is derived 
not from the expression “the eye of day,” but from 
the Celtic dear, neat, handsome, elegant, and ft, 4 





plant or flower, beaf-jt, daisy,—i.c., “the elegant 
flower.” Francis CrossLzY. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE CHOLERA. 


Tue Report of the Royal College of Physicians has 
been promulgated, and though it settles nothing defi- 
nitely relating to this pestilence, is an interesting and 
important d t. It concludes that the micro- 
seopic bodies observed in the rice-water dejections of 
the sufferers have no peculiar rela.ion to cholera. 
That various bodies have been mistaken and deemed 
identical. That many of them are traceable to extra- 
neous sources, and that all the most remarkable are 
found in dejections: where the patients are labouring 
under other diseases. 

We cannot think the experiments on the air con- 
clusive. What we observed in a former Gazette must 
ever be held in remembrance—the quantity that can 
be experimented upon must be comparatively so small, 
that a subtle poison, enough to destroy life, may exist 
in the volume we breathe every twelve or twenty-four 
hours without being detected. 

The microscope, is, however, working great things: 
we subjoin what this Report sums up as the results 
from its researches :— 

“1, Bodies presenting the characteristic forms of 
the so-called cholera fungi are not to be detected in 
the air, and, as far as our experiments have gone, not 
in the drinking water of infected places. 

“2. It is established that, under the term ‘ annular 
bodies’ and ‘ cholera cells, or fungi,’ there have been 
confounded many objects of various and totally dis- 
tinct natures. 

“3, A large number of these have been traced to 
substances taken as food or medicine. 

“4, The origin of others is still doubtful, but these 
are clearly not fungi. 

“, All the more remarkable forms are to be de- 
tected in the intestinal evacuations of persons labour- 
ing under diseases totally different in their nature 
from cholera. 

“Lastly. We draw from these premises the general 
conclusion that the bodies found and described by 
Messrs. Brittan and Swayne are not the cause of 
cholera, and have no exclusive connexion with that 
disease; or, in other words, that the whole theory of 
the disease which has recently been propounded is 
erroneous, as far as it is based on the existence of the 

es in question.” 








AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
SCIENCE. 


At Harvard University, Professor Henry, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, President, above sixty 
Papers were presented, a large number being con- 
tibuted by Professor Agassiz. 

GEOLOGICAL, 

Fossil Crinoids of Tennessee.—By Professor 
Troost, of Nashville. The investigations of this 
veteran naturalist have discovered in the carbonaceous 
and silurian strata of Tennessee, as many species as 
have been found up to the present time in all other 
Parts of the world. Professor Agassiz looked on 
these discoveries as of the highest importance, their 
multiplications of form, diversities of character, and 
gndual changes, showing the diversities this class of 
the animal kingdom has undergone. 

The Mosasaurus.—Dr. Gibbes made some remarks 
on the genus Mosasaurus, of which he reckoned that 
the Temains of five species have been discovered in 
the United States. Professor Agassiz observed that 
© range of the Mosasaurus, in Europe and America, 
iD point of time, is not the same. It dies out with 

e cretaceons period in Europe, and begins on that 
Continent before it does on this. 

River Terraces on the Conneclicut.—By President 
Hitcheock, Terraces, according to President Hitch- 
tock, may be divided into 1. Ancient sea beaches; 2. 
. © terraces; 3. River terraces. Of the river 

maces he had measured those on the Connecticut, 

m the mouth to the northern part of Massachusetts, 
g ut one hundred miles. Very fine ones exist on 
} aed the tributaries of the Connecticut. The 

aerial has been worn from the rocks and com- 
» Varying in size from fine powder to pebbles. 





The lower terraces are the meadows, where deposits 
are still going on; these are of fine clay, sand, or 
loam. The terraces do not agree in height on the 
opposite sides of the valley. The greatest number 
observed were four, though two is the usual number, 
excluding the meadows. No marine organic remains 
have been found, and President Hitchcock attributes 
the formation of the terraces solely to the action of 
the river. 

Remains.—Dr. Warren exhibited teeth of the Mas- 
todon Angustidens, found in Maryland, fifteen miles 
from Baltimore. Professor Agassiz announced the 
discovery of a fossil elephant in Vermont, on the 
slope of a hill, on the line of the Rutland and Bur- 
lington Railroad, and that measures had been taken 
to secure the entire skeleton. Mr. Redfield exhibited 
the lower jaw and other bones of an animal of the 
genus Vulpes, found in Broome County, on the line 
of the Erie railroad, on the ridge between the Dela- 
ware and Susquehannah rivers. 

Structural features of the Alps and other disturbed 
districts in Europe.—Professor Rogers pointed out 
the analogies in the structure of the flexures or folds 
of the Appalachian system, and those of the chains of 
the Ardennes, Jura, and Alps in Europe. 

Copper Mines of Lake Superior.—Dr. Jackson 
stated that the French Jesuits who visited the Lake 
two hundred years ago found the Indians in posses- 
sion of large quantities of native copper. The Indians 
informed their visitors that these Jumps were presents 
from the Miziszippi, the Great Spirit of the Waters. 
The Jesuits do not describe any veins or mention any 
mining operations of the Indians. But at Eagle 
River large quantities of Indian stone hammers have 
been discovered, and at one of the mines a depression 
of six feet, out of which the Indians had mined the 
copper. Dr. Jackson then gave a sketch of the ex- 
plorations which have resulted in the development of 
the mineral wealth of this region, and exhibited speci- 
mens of the ore and minerals. 

Medical Geology.—A paper by J. A. Lapham, of 
Milwaukie, founded on a suggestion of Dr. Jackson, 
that cholera rages with peculiar violence in a lime- 
stone district, was read by the latter gentleman.* 
The limestone rock is entirely denuded in Sandusky 
city, soil enough to support shade trees does not 
exist, and here, out of a population of 2500, the 
deaths varied from twelve to thirty-three daily, equi- 
valent to 6000 daily for the population of New York. 

ZOOLOGICAL. 

Coral Animals.—Professor Agassiz exhibited speci- 
mens of living coral-building polypi, procured by him 
during an excursion in one of the Coast Survey 
steamers, by dredging off Gay Head. There were 
two varieties, one white, the other pink or rose 
coloured; the latter had faded since their capture, but 
the pale ones remained nearly as when caught. 

Zoological character of young Mammalia.—Pro- 
fessor Agassiz called the attention of naturalists to 
the importance of observing the changes between the 
early and late stages of growth in the Mammalia. 
He stated that at certain stages it would be impos- 
sible to distinguish between a young bat, or bird, or 
serpent; and showed by diagrams that the wing and 
leg of the robin at one period do not materially differ 
from the wing and fingers of a bat. 

Circulation of Insects —The same learned natu- 
ralist observed that the organs of respiration in insects 
are tubes opening outwardly and pervading all parts 
of the body. The true respiratory trachea terminate 
in bags, which are minute lungs distributed. through 
the body. The other class he would call circulatory 
trachea, requiring fluid, and terminating in the most 
minute threads. 

Western Insects.—Professor Haldeman gave the 
history of Phalangopsis, a genus of Orthoptera. 
Three new species were observed, and a new sub- 
genus is proposed, under which to place two of 
them. ‘These insects resemble a large grasshopper, 
but are destitute of wings. The name of the new 
sub-genus, as given by the discoverer, is Diahinia, 
from a Sanscrit word, meaning massive. One of the 





*This is the very reverse of English experience.— 
Ep. L. G. 





species is from Santa Fé, the other from the Platte 
River. 
BOTANICAL, 

The Polar Plant.—Major Alvord contributed a 
paper on a singular plant of the Western Prairies, 
possessing the peculiarity of pointing north and south. 
The botanical name, as given by Major Alvord, is Sil- 
phium Laciniatum. No trace of iron has been dis- 
covered in the plant; but as it is full of resinous 
matter, Major Alvord suggests its polarity may be due 
to electric currents. 

Plants of Wisconsin.—By J. A. Lapham, of Mil- 
waukie. This region was first explored by Nuttall 
in 1813. In 1821 Messrs. Douglass and Torry pub- 
lished in Silliman’s Journal the characteristics of the 
plants. The last notice is in Schoolcraft’s narrative 
of an expedition through the Upper Mississippi to 
Itasca Lake in 1832. The present enumeration con- 
tains 111 natural orders, 416 genera, and 849 species, 
Professor Gray considered the Flora as identical with 
that of the Great Lakes, except in the north, where 
an Alpine cliaracter appears. 

Zanthidium of Ehrenberg.—Professor Agassiz 
maintained that Zanthidium is not an animal, as sup- 
posed by Ehrenberg, but a plant of the family of 
Alge, that the granules considered by Ehrenberg as 
eggs were in reality the seed capsules. The entire 
capsule consists of beautiful hexagonal cells, similar 
to a pavement. Professor Gray remarked that the 
appearance differed from any genus of the proper 
Alge that had fallen under his notice. 


METEOROLOGICAL, 

Winds and Currents.—Lieutenant Maury reported 
on some of the results of the observations instituted 
under his directicn by the masters of merchant 
vessels. 

Mirages on Lake Superior—Some magnificent 
mirages were observed by Dr. Jackson during his 
survey of the shores of the Lake in the months of 
July and August, 1847. The shores were inverted, 
and the sun near the horizon expanded or sent out a 
long pear-shaped neck. These appearances are attri- 
buted to the fact that the Lake being a vast body of 
water maintains a nearly uniform temperature from 
37° to 42° F.; the air over the lake is rarely higher 
in summer than 50°, while over the land it rises as 
high as 90° and 94°. Where the stratum of warm 
air rests on the cool one of the lake, a film of mois- 
ture is condensed, and on this screen the images are 
seen as in a mirror. 

Aurora.—Professor Secchi furnished observations 
on a beautiful aurora at Stonyhurst, England. It 
occurred in October, 1848, and was observed in this 
country at New Haven. 

The Moisture and Ammonia of the Atmosphere.— 
Professor Horsford presented observations on the 
moisture of the atmosphere, establishing the rule, 
that other things being equal, the moisture is pro- 
portionate to the temperature. The quantity of 

ia was ed by an instrument invented by 
Professor Horsford ; his results greatly exceeded in 
quantity that observed by Fresenius at Weisbaden. 











LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 

CAMBRIDGE, October 24th.—The following degrees were 
conferred :— 

Honorary Doctor in the Civil Law.—Right Hon. Sir J. 
Stephen, Trinity Hall, Professor of Modern History. 

Masters of Arts—W. J. Armitage, Trinity College ; 
E. D. Hodgson, Emmanuel College. 

Bachelors in the Civil Law.—Rev. C. B. Snepp, Gonville 
and Caius College; A. Sperling, Trinity College. 

Admissions ad eundem Gradum.—Rev. R. 8. B. Sandilands, 
M.A., Christ Church, Rev. F. Tate, M.A., University 
College, Oxford. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Entomological, 8 p.m.— British Architects, 
8 p.m.—Chemical, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m.—Pathological, 
8 p.m. 
Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.—Horticultural, 2 p.m. 
Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.— Geological, 84 p.m. 
Thursday.—Royal Society of Literature, 4 p.m. 
Friday.— Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
“ Saturday.—Royal Botanic, 33p.m. Westminster Medical, 
Pm, 
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ARCHZO0LOGY. 
' ARCHEOLOGY IN ESSEX. 
THE remains of a Roman villa have been discovered 
at Moulsham, Chelmsford, where the labourers em- 
ployed by Mr. French in digging for a saw-pit came 
upon a fragment of a wall composed of red tiles im- 
bedded in mortar. One of them is crossed by lines 
forming a lozenge pattern, apparently with the same 
intention as a plasterer, who crosses his work in a 
similar manner to make tke finer coat adhere more 
certainly to the wall. The shape of the tiles is flat, 
with the edges of one or two turned back, so as to 
act as a hook and connect them with other tiles. The 
whole were so placed as to form, with the mortar, a 
very compact mass. A portion of the wall still 
remains underground, which requires to be examined 
in order to ascertain the nature of the building, which 
cannot yet be certainly determined; and as theré 
have been very few Roman remains found in this 
neighbourhood, it is to be hoped that Mr. French 
will allow researches to be made in his field for the 
benefit of science and the illustration of national 
antiquities. We are informed that Mr. Copland and 
his tenant Mr. Sorrell, and other neighbours, are 
desirous of aiding in this Jaudable cause, and that 
excavations are indeed in progress in an adjacent 
field; but Mr. French has had the good fortune acci- 
dentally to make a palpable hit, and we trust it will 
be followed up to his praise and the interests of 
archeology. 





BRITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 


Friday, October 26th—Public Meeting.—Mr. Petti- 
grew, Treasurer, in the Chair, after congratulating 
the members on the resumption of the public meet- 
ings, read a numerous list of new members, and laid 
upon the table a large collection of transactions, and 
other works presented by the authors, and received 
from various English and foreign societies. A paper 
was then read from the President, Lord Albert 
Denison, detailing the opening and contents of two 
barrows in the neighbourhood of Scarborough, of 
which a full account was given in the Literary 
Gazette. This elaborate paper was accompanied by 
drawings of the urns, stones, and other objects of 
interest, found, as well as a plan, showing the camp, 
&c., near Way Hagg, and was followed by some ob- 
servations from Messrs. Saul and Keet, on the stones 
with holes worked on their surface, and Dr. Bell re- 
marked that they resembled Druidical stones, called 
Porringer stones. Mr. Planché read a paper on the 
“ Effigy of a Lady in Worcester Cathedral,” which 
had been alternately appropriated to the wife of Wil- 
liam Montacnte, Earl of Salisbury, temp. Edward IIL., 
to a Countess of Warren and Surrey, to Andela, wife 
of John de Warren, a natural son of the sixth Earl, 
and to Maude d’Evereux, the sister of Giffard, Bishop 
of Worcester. Mr, Planché disproved these asser- 
tions, and suggested that the effigy was that of Maude 
Longespée, titular Countess of Salisbury, being Lady 
de Clifford of Corfham, in her own right, who, ac- 
cording to the annals of Worcester, was buried in 
the cathedral in 1301, having been then removed 
from some other edifice eighteen years after her 
death. She was the granddaughter of Llewellyn, 
Prince of Wales, and of King John, mother of Mar- 
garet de Lacy, Countess of Lincoln, and had to her 
second husband John, Lord Giffard, of Brimsfield, so 
that the magnificence of her monument was due to 
her rank, and its position to her relationship by blood 
to King John, and by marriage to Bishop Giffard. 
Mr. Planché prefaced his paper by some strong re- 
marks on the devastation that had been committed in 
our cathedrals, by their former soi-disant conservators, 
and particularly at Worcester, where, with the ex- 
ception of Prince Arthur's monument, there was 
scarcely a medisval tomb or effigy that could be posi- 
tively identified. Mr. Godwin observed that the 
improper interference of authorities was not confined 
to modern times. Our forefathers committed many 
similar acts. During the restoration of Redcliff 
Church, Bristol, a monumental slab having a male 


head in one, and a female head in the other, arm of 
a cross, was discovered built into the base of one of 
the buttresses. Mr. White exhibited the rubbing of 
a brass from St. Michael's Church, near St. Albans. 
The figures are those of a civilian and his wife, John 
and Maude Pecok. The rubbing was taken by the 
son of the clerk, during the few hours required to 
repair the flooring of a pew, and it was exhibited to 
show that this and other such societies are producing 
much good, by giving those engaged in our churches 
a taste for the antiquities contained in them, and a 
desire to preserve, and even illustrate such things 
when an opportunity offers. This brass is, however, 
again removed from sight by the new flooring. Mr, 
Waller said he believed he had a rubbing of the in- 
scription. He considered the brass early and inte- 
resting, and one he had long wished to see. Mr. H. 
W. Rolfe exhibited rubbings of brasses in Boughton 
Malherb Church, Kent, belonging to the family of 
Wotton; and Mr. Planche, a cast of the seal of Joln- 
de-Scott, Earl of Chester. 


YORKSHIRE ANTIQUARIAN CLUB. 


Tue Yorkshire Antiquarian Club published, in 
the York Herald of August 18, an account of their 
excavations of ancient tumuli, in which it was stated 
that they had been more frequently looked at than 
observed, more frequently disturbed than carefully 
and deliberately laid open, and that the irregular and 
rapacious ‘ diggings’ which had been made in many 
of the tumuli still conspicuous on the wolds, had left 
no great number altogether untouched. In_ the 
vicinity of Acklam and Leavening, however, a suc- 
cessful exploration was carried into effect, and we are 
indebted to an obliging correspondent for a more 
particular detail of the interesting circumstances 
which attended it. ‘“ From the highest of these tu- 
muli the eye wanders over a large range of the an- 
cient territory of the Brigantes. Below and far ex- 
tended to the north and south is the wide, fertile, and 
woody vale in which Eboriacum for so long a period 
maintained the glory of a second Rome: nearer, on 
the course of the Derwent, we mark the place where 
the sixth legion forded the ‘ fair stream’ on their way 
to Delgobio and Pretorinm, the death-field of Nor- 
way’s giant king, and the road slong which Edward 
marched from Ravenspurn to York. Within the range 
of an arrow’s flight are ten tumuli, and on the sur- 
rounding hills as many more may easily be traced, 
collected in groups, scattered on high points, and 
arranged in narrow linear spaces. Many long, often 
double, dikes wind round or stretch across the Wold, 
apparently with no particular relation to the tumuli; 
and whether they were formed to defend enclosed 
spaces, or perpetnate boundaries, or mark lines of 
road, seem at present undetermined. Having selected 
the mounds which seemed most suitable, the exca- 
vation was begun at half-past ten, of one which had 
not been previously disturbed. Although not so large 
as some others on tle Wold, it is nevertheless of con- 
siderable size, being four feet high and seventy yards 
in circumference: in the opening we commenced by 
taking off the turf to the extent of two yards square 
in the centre of the barrow, that being the most ap- 
proved method, beneath which the soil is of a light 
and sandy nature ; at a foot and a half from the sur- 
face abundance of calcined bones, all human, amidst 
strong marks of fire, were turned up, and many frag- 
ments of charcoal, (evidently derived from the oak.) 
Among these bones was a beautiful bone pin. It is 
nine inches long, seven-eighths of an inch broad at 
the top, two-thirds of an inch from which is a per- 
foration, something more than one-eighth of an inch 
in diameter. This perforation is in a thin prominent 
part of the bone, and from its formation evidently 
Celtic. From near the perforation the figure tapers 
to a point. It may not be improper here to mention, 
that the extensive dealer, Whieland, declares it to 
be the finest specimen he has ever seen of Celtic 
pin-making. Also a piece of iron pyrites, such as 
occurs abundantly in the blue clay below the chalk. 
It may have been brought bere in the clay which 





immediately surrounds this deposit. The excava- 


tion was continued to the depth of four feet, whe 
at little more than half-past eleven o'clock the 
indefatigable Mr. Bowman announced to the de 
lighted diggers that he had touched the Briton’s 
skull. He was buried in such a manner as to appear 
at rest, but not extended. (See frontispiece to My, 
Bateman’s Vestiges of Derbyshire.) He lay on his 
right side, with his head to the north, his feet to the 
south, and his face to the west, as if to behold the 
setting of the sun behind the great Brigantian Hilly, 
His arms were brought forward and bent at the elboy 
—one of them, the left, parallel to the drawn-up 
knee; an attitude esteemed, by Sir R. C. Hoare, to 
mark a very ancient burial. Here occurred a small 
half-baked urn, much crushed, but capable of being 
restored to pristine shape, and made to show what 
was the measure of the skill of British potters. This 
urn is twenty-one inches in circumference at the 
upper edge, below this it diminishes to nineteen 
inches, and again swells out to twenty inches, Itis 
less than six inches high. It is ornamented on the 
part between the rim and the swelling part with alter. 
nating groups of vertical and horizontal batching; 
the rim and the swelling part have vertical hatchings, 
and just beneath the swelling part runs 4 chevron 
pattern. It has been made without the use of the 
potter’s wheel. Our second barrow gave different 
results ; it is not much elevated, and about two feet 
above the surface it is also seventy yards in circum- 
ference. The soil immediately below the turf, like the 
former, is light and sandy, and about a foot from the 
surface appeared the edges of a crushed and collapsed 

urn, of very large dimensions. It appears to have been 

sixty inches in circumference,—i.e., as near as its 

shattered state will allow us to judge, and was fill 

of calcined human bones, surrounded by blue and 

variously-coloured clays. This urn is also only half- 

baked, and its ornaments are not the same, nor even 

of the same general character, as those of the pr 

ceding small one. Angularly bent lines and rows of 

pits diversify its surface. It cannot be restored to 

its original figure. No skeleton was discovered by 

further digging. The third tumulus is one of whi 

is usually styled a twin-barrow (i.e., two barrows sir 

rounded by a fosse), and operations were accordingly 

commenced upon the smallest of these two mounés, 

which is five feet high and seventy-two yards in tit 

cumference. In this, as in the first and second 

barrows, the examination was commenced by a squire 

hole in the centre. The traces of fire were but very 

slight, and here a curious arrangement of chalk ani 

flint rubble occurred, and a great quantity of red 

earth ; upon which Mr. Procter observes, that therel 

matter of the earth is composed principally of the 

phosphates mixed with the peroxide and carbonate of 

iron, and in it some loose bones, the thigh-bone and 

vertebra of a full-grown person, and the frontal bonedft 

child, huddled together, clearly showing the barrow 

have been disturbed for a fresh interment, and whith, 

had we had time, would undoubtedly have turned ot! 

satisfactorily, but is reserved for a future day—when 

the members of the Club may again assemble for 

work, with hack, shovel, trowel, and scratcher. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERY IN FRANCE: 


Ix the Commune of Plouharnel (Morbiban) he 
was at the entrance of the village a sort of tumelts 
which had often attracted the notice of Mr. le Bi 
the Mayor of this commune, and which under bs 
orders workmen have just been employed to explote 
On opening it, two caverns were discovered, such # 
are known in France by the denomination of copr 
de Pierres, or d'allées couvertes. These caverns 
more remarkable, if possible, than those of Gavrit 
or Plongoumelen. One is about ten méfresin le , 
terminating as all monuments of this description ” 
by a rectangular chamber larger and higher thant 
entrance. In the course of the researches wre" 
are only in part made, many fragments of ancl 
pottery and two bracelets of metal have beet fot 
The second cavern has not yet been entirely opesel 
—Brussels Herald. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
FRANCE. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Paris, Thursday. 

Oxce a year it is the custom to have a grand public 
meeting of our five learned Academies of Sciences, 
Beaux Arts, Sciences Morales et Politiques, Inscriptions 
et Belles Lettres, and Frangaise. This year’s gathering 
came off last Thursday— the glorious, blessed, and 
beloved Republic having, in its sovereign wisdom, 
though fit, for reasons inscrutable, to decide that the 
meeting shall take place in autumn, instead of spring, 
asin the dark and dreary days of monarchy. With 
this exception the festival was the same as usual; 
the same mob of solemn old Avademiciuns, looking 
profoundly wise and marvellously uncomfortable, in 
their stiff uniforms and starched cravats ; the same 
crowd of fashionable ladies and pert gentlemen, bent 
on getting as much amusement as possible out of the 
savans, and on quizzing them without pity; the 
same long-winded and awfully dull orations or me- 
moirs on the most heterogeneous subjects; and finally, 
as a bouquet, the customary batch of fabled satires 
on the men and topics of the day, by M. Viennet. 

M. Boussingault, President of the Academie des 
Sciences, opened the business by a speech, in which 
he recounted the history of the annual meetings. They 
date, it appears, from the time of the famous National 
Convention, which has marked its existence in 
characters of blood in the national history; and they 
have always been noted for the great diversity of the 
matters treated on in them: in the first of all, for 
example, the dissimilar subjects of lhexameter verses 
and the different races of elephants occupied attention. 
After this speech, a report was read on the competing 
memoirs for the prizes to the best work on compared 
philology: and it was announced that the principal 
prize, a gold medal worth 48/., had been awarded to 
& MS. memoir in English, intitled, ‘‘ Comparative 
Philology of the Indo-European languages, in its 
bearing on the early civilization of mankind ;” and the 
second prize of 40/., to a paper entitled, ‘‘ Etudes de 
Philologie comparée sur l’Argot et sur les autres 
langues analogues parlées en Europe.” The author 
of the English paper was stated to be Mr. Max 
Mueller a name which sounds far more like 
German than English; and of the second, M. Fran- 
cisque Michel, already known, if I mistake not, for a 
remarkable work on “Les Races maudites de Il’Europe.” 
The report made a passing observation on the latter's 
strange choice of S/ang (Argot) as his subject. The 
hext article in the bill of fare was a long and very 
drowsy paper, by M. Lesueur, of the Académie des 
Beaux Arts, on the origin and transformation of 
Egyptian architecture. Then came a valuable treatise 
by M. de Sauley, on the art of reading hieroglyphics; 
he expressed the confident conviction that very shortly 
twill be possible to decipher the Assyrian and all 
other inscriptions, which are at present a sealed book 
‘oman. M. Giraud followed with a paper on the 
Secret Tribunals of Germany in the middle ages. His 

se excited considerable curiosity, but though 

Rot without value, I do not find that it adds much to 

fe general information on those remarkable institu- 
8, 

M. Viennet’s fables were, however, the événement 

of the sitting. They were cleverly versified ; full of 

ce and méchanceté ; and hit some of our political 
Rolabilities rather hard. Here is one which I send 
% @ specimen of the smart trifling in which our grave 
‘avans find relief from a day’s arduous literary toil :— 


“ L’Essieu mal graissé. 
D'une voiture de roulage 
L’essieu criait, et ses cris incessans 
Agacaient les nerfs des passans ; 
Et tous les chiens du voisonage 
epondaient par des cris encore plus agacans. 
Vous savez tous que c’est l’usage 
Des animaux jappans et méme des parlans. 
Un charron dont la route effleurait la boutique 
Et qu’ennuyait cette musique, 
Prit un pot de vieux oing, éveilla le roulier, 
issa l’essieu qui faisait ce tapage ; 
Et Vessieu cessant de crier, 
Poursuivait en paix son yoyage. 








Que de criards devant moi sont passés, 

Qu’un peu de graisse aurait fait taire ! 

Mais le pays n’en produit point assez, 
Et la paix y serait trop chére !” 

As few English readers are acquainted with the 
constitution of the French Academies, it may be as 
well to take this opportunity of explaining it. The 
Academies are five in number, and collectively form 
what is called “ the Institut,” that learned body to 
which Lord Brougham is so proud of belonging, that 
he always tacks “‘ Membre de I’Institut ” to his name 
on the title-pages of his pamphlets. Each Academy 
is independent, and has it own separate revenue; but 
all five have the same agency, secretaryship, library, 
museums, and collections. The five Academies are— 
1, the Académie Frangaise, consisting of forty mem- 
bers, who are specially charged with the composition 
of the dictionary of the French language, and with 
the examination of important works in literature, 
history, and science; 2, the Académie des Inscrip- 
tions et Belles Lettres, consisting of forty members, 
who occupy themselves with the learned languages, 
antiquities, monuments, history, and particularly 
with the translation of Greek, Latin, and Oriental 
writers whose works may not have been translated 
into French; 3,the Académie des Sciences, of sixty- 
three members and two secretaries, devoted to the 
different mathematical and physical sciences ; 4, the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, forty members, devoted to 


painting, sculpture, architecture, engraving, and 
music; 5, the Academie des Sciences Morales et 


Politiques, thirty members, who occupy themselves 
with philosophy, morals, legislation, .public law, 
jurisprudence, political economy, statistics, and 
general history. In addition to the regular mem- 
bers, the last four Academies have a number of 
what are called free members, and the last has 
also several foreign associates and correspondents. 
All the Academies distribute various prizes during 
the year to the best works on subjects falling 
within their several specialités. To belong to the 
Académie Frangaise is the highest literary honour 
which a Frenchman can attain ; and among its present 
members are Guizot, Lamartine, Thiers, Cousin, 
Viennet, Villemain, Scribe, De Tocqueville, Saint 
Mare Girardin, De Vigny, Victor Hugo. The 
Academie des Inscriptions contains many dis- 
tinguished names, your Mr. ‘thomas Wright in- 
cluded. In the Académie des Sciences are Arago, 
Flourens, Libri, Dnmas, and many other celebrated 
Frenchmen, with Humboldt and Faraday among the 
foreign associates; Hamilton, Brewster, Brunel, 
Herschel, Airy, Scoresby, Captain Beaufort, Parry, 
Franklin (Sir J.}, Wheatstone, Buckland, Murchison, 
Owen, Brodie, and eminent men at St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, Rome, and other parts of Europe among the 
correspondents. In the Academie des Beaux Arts 
we find Horace Vernet, De Ja Roche, David, Pradier, 
Ingres, Auber, Halevy, Adam, as members ; Cockerell 
(of London), Rossini, Meyerbeer, among the foreign 
associates; Pistrucci (of London), Donaldson 
(London), Donizetti, among the correspondents. 
Among the French members of the Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques are Dupin, Villermé, 
Blanqui, Michelet, Troplong, Duchatel, De Remusat, 
H. Passy, De Broglie, &c.; among the foreign 
associates are Brougham, Hallam, Macculloch ; and 
among tle correspondents, Pritchard, Hamilton, 
Austin, Jacob, Porter, Senior, Babbage, Lingard, 
Wheaton. 

Although the newspapers tell us that there is now 
considerable activity in different branches of com- 
merce, and although Paris has already received nearly 
all the aristocratic community who are accustomed to 
pass the winter within its walls, it is a lamentable 
fact that no real decided improvement has yet taken 
place in the publishing trade; political pamphlets and 
other worthless trash being, with one or two insig- 
nificant exceptions, all that the official Bibliographie 
de la France records in its pages. And in conse- 
quence of the inactivity of publishers, booksellers are 
of course at a stand still; for the public will not take 
their nightingales* as a substitute for new works. If, 

* The technical term of “the trade” at Paris for unsale- 
able works which encumber the shop-shelves. 








however, there were any reasonable prospect of a 
permanent restoration of political tranquillity, literary 
enterprise would immediately resume its wonted ac- 
tivity ; as most of the principal publishing houses 
have already numerous manuscripts in hand, whilst 
authors have not only many more to sell, but are im- 
patiently waiting for the time when their pens shall 
be again set a-going. But, alas! the learned in matters 
political express small confidence in the duration of 
the tranquillity we now enjoy; whilst political astro- 
logers openly declare that the signs of the political 
sky portend grave changes, and perhaps sanguinary 
disasters. 

The Moniteur announced a few days ago that the 
director of the department of the Fine Arts had, at the 
recent sale at Copenhagen, purchased several models 
and works of Thorwaldsen. To my great astonish- 
ment, several of the daily journals and two of the 
principal literary periodicals have made a violent 
attack on the government for permitting such an 
outlay of the public money, at a time when hundreds 
of French artists are in a state of most deplorable 
distress, and when even the most celebrated find it 
difficult to obtain commissions. ‘This is really 
pitiable ; and shows how narrow-minded the French 
really are, in spite of all their flummery about love of 
art, about being the most liberal supporters of art in 
Europe, &c. &e. They should remember first that 
Thorwaldsen is of such universal genius that the 
possession of any of his works is an honour and a 
privilege to a nation; and, secondly, that if they had 
not been purchased when they were offered for sale, 
they could not have been secured at all. 

The week has been theatrically prolific. A new 
five-act play, called Deux hommes, at the Frangais, 
by Adolphe Dumas, a gentleman of some talent, but 
by no means the combination of Shakspere and 
Molitre which he modestly fancies himself, and 
which some of his critics gravely assure him he is ; 
another five-act play at the Odéon, with Peter the 
Great, his son, and sundry gentlemen and ladies in 
fur cloaks, and names ending in off and twitch, as 
the personages; next, some half-score vaudevilles at 
the vaudeville houses; and, lastly, but though last 
not least, the revival of the Prophéte at the 
Académie. Both plays and all the vaudevilles have 
succeeded, more or less ; and as to Meyerbeer’s great 
work, it has been received with the heartiest en- 
thusiasm, and in spite of universal poverty, has filled 
the theatre’s coffers, 





NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


M. de Lamartine has been presented with an 
estate several leagues in extent, and having a large 
house upon it, near Smyrna, by the sovereign of 
Turkey. It is stated that he is going to reside there. 
The climate is fine, but the land little cultivated, and 
scantily inhabited. 

Cholera —--Two French chemists have just dis- 
covered sugar in the sweat of cholera patients. 

Aeronaut.—T he French Aeronaut, Arban, ascended 
in his balloon from Barcelona, and is supposed to have 
been lost ia the Mediterranean. 

The Fine Arts in Belyium.—In order to 
encourage Belgian artists, the Minister of the In- 
terior has resolved to cause to be executed 
by them, of course at the public expense, whole- 
length portraits and statues of renowned warriors, 
statesmen, judges, artists, ecclesiastics, savans, and 
others who have played a prominent part in, or shed 
lustre on, the history of Belgium. A building is 
eventually to be constructed for the reception of these 
works, and, en attendant, the paintings are to be 
placed in the Académie Royale, the courts of justice, 
and other public buildings, and the statues in the 
avenue in the Park which leads from the King’s 
Palace to the Palais de la Nation. To expect a 
miserable nation of shopkeepers like the English to 
imitate the patriotic and enlightened generosity of the 
Belgian government, would of course be folly. But 
allow me to suggest that it might perhaps be a good 
money speculation to get up a gallery of England’s 
worthies, from the earliest ages to the present time; 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








for surely the people who throng in crowds to see 
Mr. Manning, or the late Mr. Rush, or King Hudson, 
represented in wax at Madame Tussaud’s, would not 
be unwilling to pay an occasional shilling to see 
King Alfred and Cranmer, Wat Tyler and Oliver 
Cromwell, Shakspere and Newton—personated on 
canvas or in marble. 








BIOGRAPEY. 

Edward Hawke Locker, E'sq., who died on the 16th 
ult., having just completed his seventieth year, was 
the son of Nelson’s Admiral Locker, and often men- 
tioned in the Biography and Correspondence of the 
hero of the Nile, and also in those of Scott and 
Southey. He was educated at Eton, and held various 
official appointments (at first in the navy) nearly 
throughout the whole of his much respected life. In 
1814 he was sent on a mission to Napoleon, at Elba- 
of which he published an account. He resided dur, 
ing several years after this period at Windsor, where 
he formed an intimacy with Mr. C. Knight, and be- 
came a zealous and very popular contributor to his 
cheap publications. His Lectures on the Bible and 
Liturgy was extracted from one of these as a separate 
volume. There was an earnestness in all he wrote 
which came home to the bosom of the reader; and 
the public are also indebted to him for the extended 
establishment of the Naval Gallery of Greenwich 
Hospital, of which glorious institution he was many 
years, to 1844, successively secretary and resident 
commissioner. 

V. G. Orelli.—Authors distinguished on the Con- 
tinent die, and are unnoticed in England. M. Orelli, 
the friend of Wolf and Herman, has had a long 
biographical memoir in the Bibliotheque Universelle 
de Genéve, where he is recorded as the learned editor 
of, and commentator on, Hesiod, Plato, Xenophon, 
and other Greek authors; an authority on Latin in- 
scriptions, a critic on Latin poets, and on Italian and 
German works. ‘The bare list occupies above six 
8vo pages, and yet what do English scholars or 
readers know of V. G. Orelli, and his hundred learned 
volumes ! 

Carl F’. Becker, the celebrated German philologist, 
died last month, at Offenbach, aged seventy-five. 








THE DRAMA. 
Haymarket.—An adaptation by Mr. Morris Barnett, 
of the French comedy, Le Mari a la Campagne, was 
produced here on ‘Tuesday evening, under the title 
of The Serious Family. The subject of the plot is 
the emancipation, through the agency of an Irish 
friend, of one Mr. Torrens from the shackles of asce- 
ticism in which he is bound by a marriage into a 
“ serious family,” he being driven by the gloom 
that pervades his own house to seek relief in the 
society of a lively widow, under the pretence of going 
into the countryto shoot. ‘I'he Irishman detects this 
acquaintance, and persuading the widow, who is an 
old flame of his own, to enter into his schemes ; 
they induce Mrs. Torrens, whose seriousness is 
rather the result of maternal authority than of a 
natural tendency that way, to aid them in getting up 
a ball in her husband’s house, at which her own ap- 
pearance in full dress, recalls the wandering fancies 
of that gentleman, and completes his determination 
to submit no longer to the thraldom he has been sub- 
jected to. Here is a simple purpose broadly and 
clearly worked out, and characters which if not ex- 
actly natural, are distinctly marked and consistently 
conducted throughout the intrigue of the drama, 
which is perfectly “legitimate” in the end it purposes 
to attain, and in the means used to attain them ; con- 

quently the of the piece was complete, and 
the audience, neither puzzled nor bored, was de- 
lighted and uproarious in its applause. The acting 
was excellent. Mr. Wallack, as the Irishman, was 
perfectly Hibernian in look and action, and tolerably 
so in brogue. Mrs. Clifford, as the stern domineering 
mother, Miss Reynolds, as the meek daughter, and 
Mr. Webster, as the complying husband, carried out 
to the extent the author's intentions ; and Mr. Buck- 
Bane, as a quaker, was irresistibly ludicrous, 








planting every word he had to say with the experience 
and certainty of a most experienced marksman. His 
shambling walk was a comedy in itself. The author 
was loudly called for at the conclusion, and bowed 
his acknowledgments from a private box. 

Princess’s—*“ Give a dog abad name and hang 
him” is a proverb most true :—-There’s that unfortu- 
nate Charles II. of ours, of gallant and adventurous 
memory, has had more profligacy laid to his score 
than ever Homer had Iliads, or Nimrod had game. 
So poor Charles’s delinquencies have formed the staple 
of drama, ballet, and now of opera.—Mr. Macfarren, 
one of our most popular composers,—and they are, 
Heaven knows, “rari nantes in gurgite vasto,”—has 
undertaken the task of filling up the Gurgite Vasto 
of English composition ; and the Princess’s has had 
the benefit of a most clever, and probably most 
popular work, under the title of Charles II]. The 
well-known drama, and the ballet of Betly are fami- 
liar to our readers, so we dismiss the plot. Without 
incurring the reproach of copyism, the music of 
Charles IJ. reminds us more of Mozart than any 
other modern composer. It is the style of that great 
master with which Mr. Macfarren seems to have been 
mostly imbued, melodious at times, but evidently car- 
ing more for cleverly concerted pieces, and a more 
elaborate style in melody, than either Bellini or 
our own Balfe. This was especially manifest in 
“Canst thou deem my heart is changing,” exquisitely 
sung by Miss Pyne, and certainly inspired by the 
celebrated “Catti Catti,” of Don Giovanni. One 
bit, a madrigal, introduced,—we say introduced, 
because it belongs not to the general character of the 
Opera, and is entirely written after what is termed 
the Elizabethan model; a sea song, “ Nan of Bat- 
tersea,” sung by Mr. Weiss; and “A Poor Simple 
Maiden,” in which Miss Pyne was most deservedly 
encored, formed, to our mind, the most conspicuous 
parts of the opera. After reporting most favourably 
upon the work of Mr. Macfarren, who we trust will 
again labour in the cause of the English lyric stage, 
we can, speaking of the performance, bestow our highest 
commendation upon Miss Pyne, who with her fresh 
voice, her cultivated taste, her manner so expressive, 
will, we are assured, be one of the most clever inter- 
preters of our good composers, Of the rest we shall 
only say, with truth, that Mr. Harrison appears to 
have lost none of his unquestionable popularity ; the 
audience gave him unqualified proofs of their liking, 
therefore we record the fact. Mrs. Macfarren, a 
débutante, was greatly encouraged, and although her 
qualifications, at present, might be questioned, still 
she certainly exerted herself to the utmost to deserve 
approbation. The success of the opera was most 
complete, and deservedly so, for in all its parts, and 
as a whole, it was thoroughly well done. 

Lyceum.—A new farce, called Discharge your 
Tiger, the principal character played by Oxberry, was 
produced here on Monday evening with moderate 
success. On Wednesday evening, Mr. Planché’s 
burlesque of Beauty and the Beast, originally brought 
out under Madame Vestris’ management at Covent 
Garden, was revived. Strange as it may seem, an 
unusual eclat was given to the revival by a disap- 
pointment. Miss Fitzwilliam being prevented by 
indisposition from appearing, Madame Vestris re- 
sumed her original part of Beauty, after a pleasant 
apology from her husband, which, alas! included an 
intimation that she had discontinued to play juvenile 
characters. The audience seemed delighted at the 
opportunity for giving their favourite a more than 
usually hearty welcome, and an enthusiastic call at 
the end of the piece. The old spirit was not want- 
ing, and the old tones fell gracefully on the ear? it 
seemed as if the audience had grown younger instead 
of Madame Vestris older. Mr. Rafter was the Beast, 
and obtained an encore for the parody on “ My love 
is like the red red rose,” by his simple and effective 
manner of singing it. Harley played his original 
part of John Quill, and we had Mr. Frank 
Matthews, vice Mr. Bland, as Sir Aldgate Pump. 
Some new music and jokes were introduced, as also 
some new scenery painted by Mr. Beverley, and the 
revival was perfectly successful. 





VARIETIES. 


Phenician Antiquities—Mr. R. Edmonds, Pep. 
zance, has given an account of some supposed Phe. 
nician remains, discovered in the stream which floys 
into Mount Bay, at Marazion, alias Market Jew, 
“The stream flowing under Marazion bridge [he 
says] being lately diverted, flowed westward to g 
considerable distance along the base of the adjoining 
sand hillock, rapidly undermining it and washing 
away large portions. In sections thus made J say, 
at the depth of between twelve and twenty feet beneath 
the surface, the remains of ancient walls rudely built 
of unwrought stones mixed with clay,—and near 
them great quantities of ashes, charcoal and slag, or 
the vitrified refuse of smelted ores, such as may be 
seen near any tin smelting house at the present day, 
grains of tin being frequently imbedded in the slag, 
Some very ancient broken pottery of rude manufac. 
ture was also found, and much brick. But the most 
extraordinary discovery which my nephew and myself 
made when we had removed a portion of the sand 
within a few inches of one of the walls, was two frag. 
ments of a copper vessel resting on a layer of char- 
coal. A considerable portion of the charcoal hai 
combined with the copper, during the lapse of ages; 
and a beautiful blueish green substance had resulted, 
closely resembling, and no doubt identical with, 
malachite, or the carbonate of copper. ‘The fragments 
were each about six inches long, four wide, and only 
about 1-20th of an inch thick; having been apps- 
rently parts of a circular top of a vessel three feet in 
diameter,—the mouth being bent back into a hori. 
zontal rim three quarters of an inch broad. The 
charcoal adhering to the vessel was exclusively on 
the outside. —It seems highly probable that this 
copper furnace was brought hither by the Pheenicians; 
for it is recorded by Strabo that they furnished us 
with earthenware, salt, and copper utensils (chalcoo- 
mata) in exchange for onr tin, lead and bhides— 
Cesar, too, has stated, that the copper which the 
Britons used was imported.” 

Example to Employers— Workmen's News and 
Reading-rooms.—Messrs. T. Hoyle and Sons, says 
the Manchester Spectator, have converted ove of 
their own spacious dwellings into decorated and com- 
modious reading-rooms, for the work people at their 
print works at Mayfield. ‘The principal room is 
furnished with a selection of newspapers aui 
periodicals, and adorned with great maps 
Mereator’s projection, &c. A smoking-room hs 
been provided, and chess and draught boards, &, 
supplied. By an attendant appointed by the people 
themselves, hot coffee, tobacco, and cooling beverages, 
at cost price, are supplied before work hours in the 
morning, as well as throughout the day. One 
evening in the week, the principal apartment is ée- 
voted to musical and other innocent or rational enter 
tainments. — The Builder of last week; and We 
rejoice to see the principles we earnestly enforced it 
the Literary Gazette of the preceding Saturday, it 
reviewing the account of Messrs. Ransome's large 
establishment at Ipswich, are flourishing in other 
quarters. When the examples increase in number, 
the exceptions will be noted, and a great social revo 
lution grow on these wise and gratifying elements— 
Ep. L. G. 

Mr. Thackeray.—It is with great regret that ¥ 
observe the continued indisposition of this vey 
popular writer, announced as the cause of the note 
appearance of Pendennis among its montbiy com 
peers. We are glad to be informed that our will 
confrére is getting convalescent; and, though his 
monthly labours have been interrupted, his anputl 
volume, promised for December, may be confidently 
looked for. ; 

Fish.—Last week the take of fish, principally col, 
soles, and herring, off our coast has been so immen® 
as hardly to be paralleled within the memory of the 
oldest fisherman. 4 

The Alfred Jubilee appears to have gone off wi 
considerable at Wantage. There were 
old English sports, and fair examples of modera Eo 
lish oratory. 
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National Gallery.—Mr. Lewis, son of the cele- 
prated Liverpool theatrical manager (the admirable 
Squire Groom, Goldfinch, and finicking beau parts 
in which Richard Jones succeeded him) has, it is 
stated, bequeathed 10,000/. to the Gallery, on condition 
that a whole length portrait of the comedian, painted 
by Sir Martin Shee, shall be exhibited among the 
national treasures of art. The donor died a few 
weeks since in Paris. He had resided several years 
in Brompton; used to dress fantastically, and gave 
outward signs of being a frivolous, vain creature, 
such as his versatile parent was so famous for per- 
sonating. 

Limerick Inslitute.—An association to promote 
science and literature has just been inaugurated in 
this important Irish city, which, like Cork, has pro- 
duced many men of distinguished talent and genius ; 
and we rejoice to see that it is nobly supported by 
individuals of high rank and influence, belonging to 
every class of society, Central foundations of this 
kind, in such localities, are of much value to the 
country. 

The Zoological Society.—At the Monthly Meeting 
on Thursday, a favourable report of the last three 
months was read. A great increase in.the number of 
visitors showed the improved popularity of the gar- 
dens, and the novelties now to be seen there are of 
a very attractive description. 

Trish Colleges. —Two of the new Queen’s Colleges 
in Ireland have been opened—viz., one in Galway, 
and the other in Cork. 

The Peace Congress is appointed to meet next 
year at Frankfort, where the Hall lately occupied by 
the bearded legislators of Germany will be a famous 
theatre for their proceedings. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Publishing Trade.—Our literary notices have, within this 
week or two, alluded to Publishers’ Catulogues, and the 
promise of the season. To these we have now to add the 
first appearance of movement after the recess in the great 
Paternoster-row House of Messrs. Longman and Co. Their 
early October list tains the t of twenty-five 
novelties, in various classes of literature. Messrs. Chapman 
and Hall also have issued their catalogue of the past and 
future, and it certainly bespeaks the enterprize and energy 
of this house. No fewer than thirty-two pages are occupied 
with the enumeration of works, most of them deservedly 
popular, and the sequels likely to be so. 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Alison's Europe, vol. 8, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 
Allen's (J.) Royal Prerogative, new edition, post 8vo, cl., 12s. 
Bathurst's = H.) Translation of Georgics of Virgil, 18mo, 
, 4s. 6d. 
Beck's (J. B.) Essay on Infant Therapeutics, 12mo, cl., 3s. 6d. 
Bohn’s Standard Library, vol. 46: Schlegel’s Lectures on 
Modern History, 3s. 6d. 
Bohn’s Illustrated Library, vol. 1: Lodge’s Portraits, cl., 5s. 
Bowen's (F.) Lectures on Application of Science to Religion, 
royal 8vo, 16s. 
Braithwaite’s (H. T.) Desert Isles, and other Poems, 12mo, 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Chalmers’s (Dr.) Posthumous Works, vol. 9, 8vo, cl., 10s. 6d. 
Coad’s (John) Memorandum of the Wonderful Providence 
of God, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Crowe's (Mrs.) Story of Lilly Dawson, 2 vols., 12mo, cl., 6s. 
Cumming's (Rev. Dr.) God in History, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
—— -_ Family Pictures from the Bible, post 8vo, 
, 5s. 6d. 
Fisher’s Drawing-room Scrap-book, 4to, 1850, 21s. 
———-- Juvenile Scrap-book, 1850, 8s. 
Form of the Solemnization of Matrimony, Illuminated, by 
0. Jones, 21s, 
iden Calf; or, Prodigality and Speculation of the Nine- 
teenth Century, 3 vols., post 8vo, boards, £1 11s. 6d. 
Gostick’s (J.) German Literature, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Guyot’s (Professor) Complete Physical Geography, 12mo, 2s. 
° mor by Mayhew and Cruikshank, 1s. 6d., (coloured, 


Hawlett’s (J. H.) Tables of Chronology, third edition, 4to, 
cloth, 5s. 6d. 
Humboldt’s Aspects of Nature, 2 vols., cloth, 73. 
—_————_——. - 2 vols., sewed, new edit., 5s. 
-- 1 vol., cloth, 6s. 
egg Letters to a Lady, 12mo, sewed, 2s. 6d.* 
‘ngersall's (C, J.) Historical Sketch of the Second War 
ween the United States and Great Britain, 8vo, 
sewed, 7s. 6d. 
8 Tabernacle and its Furniture, royal 4to, cl. 3s. 6d. 
fellow’s Poems, square, cloth, 4s. 
ing’s Sermons, vol. 2, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
me 8 Violet, new edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
8 (J. M.) Notes of Twenty-five Years’ Service in 
Hudson's Bay, 2 vols., post 8yo, 2is, 








Murray’s (H.) History of British India, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 

— of Materials for the History of Public Departments, 
‘olio, 10s. 

Prescott’s Ferdinand, vol. 2, post 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

Reformer’s Almanack, 1850, 12mo, sewed, 6d. 

Shirley; a Tale, by Currer Bell, 3 vols., post 8vo, €1 11s. 6d. 

Sinclair's (Miss) Sir Edward Graham, 3 vols., post 8vo, 
£1 lls. 6d. 

Southey’s (Robert) Life and Correspondence, 6 vols., vol. 1, 
post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Stephen’s (Thomas) Guide to Daily Services of the Church 
of England, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Stephen’s (Thomas) Book of Farm, Part 3, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

Sunday-school Library, vol. 3: Lessons for Infant Classes, 
18mo, cloth, Is. 

Toplis’s (B. D.) Observations on the Weather, post 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tuthill’s (Mrs. L. C.) Successful Merchant, post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Wheatley’s (H., Esq.) The Rod and Line, fep. cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Whiteside’s Italy, third edition, 3 vols., post 8vo, cloth, 21s. 

Wilkinson’s (J. W.) Hands not Hearts, 3 vols, post 8vo, 
cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 

Wordsworth’s Works, new edition, 6 vols., 18mo, vol. 1, 
cloth, 3s. 6d., sewed, 2s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 








1849. hm. s. | 1349. hm 5s. 
Nov. 3... 1143434! Nov. 7 ° 11 43 51°5 
4 « « —43 44°2 S « « — 43 55°7 
&. — 43 45°8 9 . —44 07 
6 — 43 48°2 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 





HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
M. JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 
“LE PROPHETE,” and Mile. JETTY TREFFZ Every Evening. 


Paocramme ron MONDAY, Nov. 5th, 1549: 
Part I. 








Overture, “ Earyanthe,” inde os oe Pr «. Weber. 
Quadrille, “‘ Palmyra,” (second time at these concerts,) Jullien, 
Solo, Flute, Mr. Pratten, (tiret time). 
New Polka, “The Cossack Polka,” founded on Siberian 
Melodies, (first time) on ee oe oo «. Jullien, 
Symphony, “The Allegretto,” from the Symphony in F, Beethoven. 
Aria, Mile. JETV'Y TREFFZ. 
New Quadrille,‘‘LeProphéte,” —.. . Jullien, 
Part IL. 
Opera, “ Le Prophéte,”— Grand Selection with Solos by 
Herr Keenig, Herr Adolphe Koenig, Mr. Pratten, Mr. 
Streather, Herr Harnold, Mr. J. Thompson, and Mr. ° 
Trust, .. ee es os ee ee oe +» Meyerbeer. 
Aria, “Liebchen, wo bist du?” oe oe Marchner. 
Sung by Mile. JETTY TREFFZ. 
Valse & Deux Tems, “ Olga, or Princess's Valse,” (first 
time this season,) .. ee “a oe +» Jullien, 
Solo, Pianoforte, Miss Day. 
Polka, “ Jupiter,” oe ‘ om e ee Kenig. 


The Concerts will commence at Eight, and terminate before Eleven. 


Prices oy ApMIssion. 


Promenade and Boxes, sc ‘ £0 1 0 
Tress Circle, .. oe oe ee oe 0 2 6 
Private Boxes, .. ee oe oe 01 6 
Ditto, .. ee ee ee ee ee a2 2 
Ditto, .. ee oe oe ° oe 38a -s 


Places and Private Boxes may be secured at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, which is Open Daily; and of the principal Libraries and 
Music-sellers. 





THE VERNON GALLERY. 


LLEGED INJURY TO ONE OF THE 

VERNON PICTURES.—A statement (sent by a corre- 

) having app d in several Journals, to the effect that 

serious injury has been sustained by one of the pictures in the 

Vernon Gallery, in consequence of the culpable negligence of an 
engraver employed in copying it for the Ant-JouRNAL, 

The public are requested to see and examin it for themselves, 
and, if it be possible to do so, to discover where and what injury it 
has sustained. The picture is No. 29 in the eatalogue—the work of 
Mr. Solomon Hart., R.A. 

The right to engrave this collection was presented to the Editor of 
the Ant Journat by the late Ronerat Vernon, Esq., prior to his 
“ proffer” of it to the Nation—a right graciously sanctioned and con- 
firmed by the Trustees of the National Gallery on accepting the gift. 

For upwards of two years above twenty artists and engravers have 
been continually occupied in copying and engraving these pictures 
for publication in the Ant-Journat; aud until this alleged injury no 
complaint of any kind has arisen: a fact which sufficiently proves the 
care aud attention manifested by the officers in charge of the gallery, 
whd are broadly accused of neglect in the paragraph in question. 











SALE BY AUCTION. 


Library, Autographs, and Prints of the late Ed. Raleigh Moran, Esq. 


UTTICK and SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 
Literary Property, will SELL by AUCTION, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on MONDAY, November 12, and three fol- 
lowing days, at One o’clock most punctually, the LIBRARY of the 
late ED. RALEIGH MORAN, Esq. (many years Sub- Editor of the 
Globe newspaper); also the interesting Autograph Letters, several 
thousand Topographical and other Engravings, aud an immense mass 
of Newspaper Cuttings and Scraps, mostly neatly mounted and 
arranged for binding. Catalogues will be sent on application. 











SMART will he happy to give gratuitous explanation to ladies 


T° LITERARY TEACHERS.—Mr.” B. H. 
and 





a ent = or g to use any of his Elementary Works 
in Tuition, and who find a difficulty in the transition from other 
works to these. The Works in question are—The ACCIDENCE of 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR; The PRINCIPLES; The MANUAL of 
EXERCISES, and the KEY ; The MANUAL of RHETORIC; and 
The MANUAL of LOGIC. Their pty is, that they are based 
on the true relation of language to thought—a relation almost univer. 
sally mieapprebended. No dition will be required but the name 
of the party, and a proof that the book furnishing the subject of in- 
quiry is, or will be in use.—53, Connaught Terrace, Hyde Park. 
Every Wednesday between Two and Five, 








OTICE to BOOK BUYERS.—Part VI, for 
1849, of JOHN RUSSELL SMITH'S CATALOGUE of 
CHOICE, USEFUL, and CURIOUS BOOKS is now ready, contain- 
ing 1000 Articles at very lcw prices. Also, Part 1. of a Catalogue of 
a singular and unique collection of 25,000 Ancient and Modern Tracts 
and Pamphlets, containing 2400 Articles classified, on Biography, 
Literary History, Trials, Bibliography, Heraldry, Archwology, Archi+ 
tecture, Painting, Music, and Metavhysi These Catal may 
be had, Gratis, on application, or sent by post on the receipt of six 
postage labels to frank them.—J. R. SMIrN, 4, Old Compton Street, 
Soho, London. 








EAFNESS.—Lapies’ Heav-Dress.— 
_ The MIMOSA, or FLOWER CORNET, may be worn with 
Walking, Morning, and Evening Dress.—W. PINE has perfected and 
registered this elegant and efficient Ear-Flower, which may be worn 
without detection, with all the advantages of an Ear-Trumpet. To 
be obtained only of Mr. W. PINE, 352, STRAND, one door from 
Wellington Street.—-Pine’s Dionysian and Tympanum Vibrator, suited 
to every degree of Deafness, with all other acoustic improvements, at 
various prices, 





OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first manu. 
facturers, A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas each, 
cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





~ UPERB NOVELTIES in PAPIER MACHE, 
at MECHI’S, 4, Leadenhall Street, London.—A visit will prove 
that there is not in London another such stock of Elegancies. They 
consist of Caddies, Tables, Envelope Cases, Netting Boxes, Comes 
pauions, Cabinets, Jewel Cases, Work Boxes, Dressing Cases, ‘Tea 
Caddies, Hand and Pole Screens, Card Kacks, Table Inkstands, 
Regeaocy Writing desks, Portfolios, Playing Cards, and Visiting Card- 
eases, Cigar and Bottle-cases, Note and Cake Baskets; also an 
assortment of Needle-Casez, in Pearl and Tortoiseshell, Silver and 
Gold Penzil-cases, Pen-ho.ders, and other articles suitable tor pre- 
sents. Inventor of the Patent Castellated Tooth-brush. 





TPOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY CURED 

by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling decaying Teeth, and 
rendering them sound and paialess. Price 1s. Enough for several 
Teeth. The only substance approved by the medical faculty, as being 
unattended with pain or danger, and the good effects of which are 
permanent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty really autho- 
rized Testimonials accompany each box, with full directions for use, 
Sent free, by return of post, by J. WILLIS, 24, EAST TEMPLE 
CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET STREET, LONDON, in 
return for thirteen penny stamps. 

CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has induced 
numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious imitations, and to 
copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertisements, It is needful, there- 
tore, to guard against such impositions, by seeing that the name of 

“Joun Wiis accompanies each packet. 





ENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections ofthe cuticle. The “Cosmetic 
Perroting Soar,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have 
an agreeable demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most de- 
licate skin; or in the nursery, forinfants. The“ PetaotineSuavine 
Soar’’is peculiarly bland and balsamic,allaying the irritation felt in 
the employment of theordinary alkaline compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
** Dispensary Soar,’’is prepared for i icular aff 
of iong standing; and, from experience in several public schools, 
where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, it has 
proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection against 
the troublesome complaintknown as ringworm. — ee 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a mod price, is ava for 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and othercontagions, be dered a beneficial antidot 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 anv 13, Ticusonne Seazer, Recent’s QuapRant. 














D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

aud Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H.1I.M.the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the public an 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, S gs.each; gentlemen’s ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 gs.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock-Tower Area). 





4 te LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORA- 
TION, 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL, Established 
by Royal Charter of King George, 4.p. 1720, the first for Life, Fire, 
and Marine Assurance. E C 
The yoy = ~* - Depart 9 are paid by the Corporation, 
en from the Premium paid. 
meme SOHN LAURENCE, Secretary. 
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) : edad lather LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Capital—ONE MILLION, ote 

This Institution is empowered by a Special Act ‘arliament, 

4 Viet. con 8, and in so constituted as 2 oe the —¥-¥ ~4 = 
t tent to y ers, an 

greater ic ities ‘and ‘cocemmelel ation ¢ are usually offered to the 

wblic. 
. The ample Subscribed Capita), together with the large and con- 
tinually increasing fund, accumulated from the premiums on upwards 
of 8000 Policies, affords complete security to the assured: whilst the 
magnitude of the Company's transactions has enabled the Directors 
to offer unusual advantages to policy holders, as will be seen by 

fe to the prosp and to the varied and extensive tables 
which have been computed with great care and labour, expressly for 
the use of this Institution, 

PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
1, Princes Street, Bank, London. ~ 


HE GENERAL LIFE AND _ FIRE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY. Established 1837. Empowered b 
weaiet Acts of Parliament, 3rd Vic. c. 20, and 10 Vic. c. 1.—62, KIN 
ILLIAM STREET, LONDON.—Capital, ONE MILLION. 








DIRECTORS. 


George Bousfield, Esq. Charles Hindley, Esq., M.P. 
Thomas Challis, Esq., and Ald. Thomas Piper, Esq. 

Jacob George Cope, Esq. Thomas B. Simpson, Esq. 
Johu Dixon, Esq, Hon. C. P. Villiers, M.P. 
Joseph Fletcher, Esq. John Wilks, Esq. 

Richard Hollier, Esq. Edward Wilson, Esq. 


AUDITORS, 
Joseph Dawson, Esq, ; William Hunter, jun., Esq.; George Meek, Esq. 
Szcartary—Thomas Price, Esq., LL.D. 
Actuary—David Oughton, Esq. 


ANNUAL PREMIUMS FOR THE ASSURANCE OF £100, PAYABLE 











AT DEATH. 

25 30 1 35 | 40 1 45 
@s d. @s. ad. £s. da. £8. 4, Zs a. 
116 3 2165 278 215 7 Leo 





In tur Live Derantment,—All business relating to Life Insur- 
ances, deferred Annuities, and Family Endowments, transacted on 
the most liberal terms, 

In rus Fiss Derantment.—Houses, furniture, stock-in-trade, 
mills, merchandise, rent, shipping in docks, and risks of all descrip- 
tions insured at moderate rates, 

Loans of £1000 and under advanced on personal security, and the 


deposit of alife policy. 
T liberal paced ne oD allowed to solicitors, auctioneers, and sur- 
veyors, 


NO8tTH BRITISH INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


4, NEW BANK BUILDINGS, LOTHBURY, and 10, PALL MALL 
EAST, LONDON. 

Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
Paxrsipent—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. 
Cuatnman—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, 
Dsruty-Caatnman—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. (Director H.E.1.C.) 
Parsic1an—John Webster, M.D., F.R.S, 

The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed capital of £1,000,000, besides an accumulating Premium Fund 
exceeding £525,000, and a Revenue from Life Premiums alone of 
more than £105,000, which is annually increasing. Four-fifthsof the 
profits are septennially divided among the insurers on the participa- 
tion scale of premi On I for the whole life, half the 
Premium may remain on credit for the first seven years. 

Tables of Inereasing Rates have been formed upon a plan peculiar 
to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 


PREMIUM TO INSURE £100 at DraTu, 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 





MESSRS. REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, 
WILL PUBLISH BEFORE CHRISTMAS, 


wow Werk by Rebert Hunt. 
PANTHEA: THE SPIRIT OF NATURE. By ROBERT HUNT, Author 


of “* The Poetry of Science.” One vol. 8vo, 10s. 6d. [This day. 


Il. 
New Work by Captain Chamier, R.N. 


A REVIEW of the FRENCH REVOLUTION of 1848 from the 24th of February 
to the Election of the First President. By CAPTAIN CHAMIER, R.N. In two vols. 8vo, 21s. (This day. 


ul, 
A New Edition of 


THE POETRY of SCIENCE; or, Studies of the Physical Phenomena of Nature, 


By ROBERT HUNT. Revised and Corrected by the Author, One vol. 8vo, 12s. [In the press. 


A Gasenh Rintee of 
HIMALAYAN PLANTS recently DISCOVERED by Dr. JOSEPH D. HOOKER, 


F.R.S. Edited by Sir W. J. Hooker, F.R.S. Imperial folio. [In the press. 


A Second Series of 
EPISODES of INSECT LIFE. Crown 8vo. Beautifully Illustrated. 16s.; 


coloured and bound extra, gilt edges, 21s. [In November, 
vi. 


A Second Volume of 


THE NATURAL HISTORY of IRELAND. By WILLIAM THOMPSON, 

Esq., Pres. Nat. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of Belfast. 8vo. sl [In the press. 
A New Edition of 

POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. Revised and Corrected by the Author. By 

AGNES CATLOW. Royal l6mo. With 20 Plates of Figures, 10s, 6d. coloured. (Now ready. 





LONDON: REEVE, BENHAM, AND REEVE, KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND. 





Just published, price 3s. 6d. BURIAL OF THE DEAD IN THE MIDST OF THE LIVING. 
(uBtiss BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY, No. 4 “ Death presses upon death; and, partly from the exhalations of 


of the Re-issue, containing Four beautifully coloured Plates | those who have sickened, and partly from the corpses of those who 
and corresponding text, price 3s, 6d. (originally published at 4s. 6d. ) have died, disease and contagion are propagated through the whole 
atmosphere of the affected area. And now, both the existence of 
Reeve, Benham, and Reeve, King William Street, Strand. fomites, aud the presence of the stricken have ceased to be the con 
ditions of its propagation. The simple atmosphere drawn in as we 














Age, | First | Second| Third | Fourth| Fifth {Remaind 
B®! Year. | Year. Year. | Year. | Year. | of Life. 
2 |o1s 2/019 2|1 0 3\1 1 5/1 2 8|118 2 
30 |1 3 9/1 5 2/1 6 8|1 8 4|110 0/210 5 
40 112 10/113 9/135 30/118 1/2 0 6/3 8 8 























Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, and of the Actuary, 
John King, Esq., 10, Pall Mall East. 

HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary. 


ENTOR LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 2, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
Paxsipent—His Grace the Duke of RUTLAND, K.G. 
VION PRESIDENTS, 
The Right Honourable the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S., F.S.A. 
The Right Honourable the Ear! of Carnarvon. 
TRUSTEES. 
The Right Honourable Lord Viscount Sydney. 
The Honourable Edward Mostyn Lloyd Mostyn, M.P. 
Honourable John Henry Thomas Manners Sutton, 
Sir William George Hylton Jolliffe, Bart., M.P. 
Caatnman—JOHN DEAN PAUL, Esq., 217, Strand. 
Daroty-Cuataman—GEORGE BERKELEY HARRISON, Esq., 
24, Great Tower Street, 








ADVANTAGES OF THIS INSTITUTION. 
Beonomical Rates of Premium, computed expressly for the use of 
the y, P ig the means of effecting policies in a great 
variety of ways to suit the objects and circumstances of the assured. 
» ae hone ed - mt pe A means s . eagle 
becri > ral of assignments ici 
the admission of anand intorest during life, whode the prep 





objet and the interests of all'bons Ade palier heldac 
erests 
‘ull particulars stated in the prospectuses. actu 
The usual commission allowed to solicitors and agents, 
By Order of the Board of Directors, 


LOUIS MORE, Manager. 





breathe is in itself aud of itself sufficient to des'roy; and it destroys 


even those who have been removed with all care from the infected, 
CHEAP POCKET EDITION OF WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. | provided only that their bodies be impregnated with the humours 


; ; j dapted to the receipt of the influence.” 
Just published, price 2s. 64. sowed, or Be. ot. handsomely bound in | * epi ee Dr SYDENH AM, on the Pesilential Fever, and the Plague 
eee ee of the years 1665 and 1666.” 
ORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. : OE til 
To be completed in six monthly volumes. Just published, Second Edition, price 18.64. 
; SERIES of LECTURES on this Momentous 
Also, New Editions of Subject, and its connexion with the present Epidemic. By 


) c , Author of “Gatherings 
1, WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In seven volumes, | frre Goave Yond Re EKER, Surgeon, Au 
sialoenp Gro, pris S5s. cloth. Longmans, Paternoster Row; Highley, 32, Fleet Street; and all 





2, WORDSWORTH’S POETICAL WORKS. In one volume, Bookeellers. 
medium 8vo, price 20s. cloth. ALFORD’S GREEK TESTANENT, WITH ENGLISH NOTES. 
3. WORDSWORTH’S EXCURSION. APoem. Price 6s. cloth. Now ready, in 8vo, price 24s., Vol. I. containing the Four Gospels 
‘ (to be completed in Two Volumes), Lo 
La PIECES from WORDSWORTH. Price 6s, 6d. cloth, [HE GREEK TESTAMENT: with a critically 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. revised Text: a Digest of various Readings: Marginal Re- 


ferences to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage: Pro jegomens: and ® 

sage —_ - be ape Commentary io eer al ORD, 
se of Theoloxical Students and Ministers. By a ner 

TH PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, | M.A,, Vicar of Wy ld, Lei bire, and late Fellow of Triuity 

















NOVEMBER 1. Edited by JACOB BELL. College, Cambridge. i ae 
isoni Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, . 
Conrents:—Secret Poisoning—The Board of Health and the : 
Churchyards—The Sale of Poisons—Hydro-Carbon or Water Gas— and Deighton, Cambridge. 
Chlorine Fumig: Cc ial Varieties of Ginger (with cuts)— 


Medicinal Wines—Recent Imp in the M an 

Refining of Sugar: Sievier’s and Scoffern's Patents. Melsen’s Patent ++ of the 

Hypotheses of the Cause of Cholera—Natural History of the | Elegantly printed, in post 8vo, (with Memoir and Portrait 0} 

ba enc me Sea oly ag og < Ana! ~~ Metallic Author,) price 10s. 6d. 1E 8 
jalts—Indigo—Specula for Telescopes— Death from the Fumes of 

Arsenic—Cantharides—Fumigation of Wheat with Sulphur—Table of ACRED ALLEGO Rom 

Commercial Cinchona Barks—Adulteration of Tobacco, &c. &c.— Contents :—The Shadow of the Cross; The . he Bit 

Price 1a, Ths Old Man’s Home; and The King’s Messengers. ” Oxford. 
Published by John Churchill, Princes Street, Leicester Square; | WILLIAM ADAMS, A.M., Late Fellow of Merton College, ; 

Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and Fannin aud Co., Dublin. Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place; 


Of whom may be had, bound in cloth, gilt lettered, price 12s. 6d. each, Of whom may be had, by the same Author, ‘ 
VOLUMES I. to VIII. of THE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL.| The WARNINGS of the HOLY WEEK; # 





ADAMS’S SACRED ALLEGORIES—FIRST COLLECTED 
EDITION. 








Any Volume can be had separate, a Series of Lectures. Third Edition. 58. 
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COMPLETION OF JOHNSTON'S PHYSICAL ATLAS, QUARTO EDITION. 


This day is published, Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, price £2 12s. 6d., 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL PHENOMENA. 


Reduced from the Edition in Imperial Folio, 
FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES, ACADEMIES, AND FAMILIES. 
BY ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.G.S., F.G.S., 


GEOGRAPHER AT EDINBURGH TO HER MAJESTY, HONORARY MEMBER OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, BERLIN, 


THIS Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, including a PALEONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL MAP of the 
BRITISH ISLANDS, engraved in the highest Style of Art, expressly for this Edition, by Messrs. W. & A, K, JounsTon, 
and carefully coloured under their superintendence ; with DESCRIPTIVE LETTERPRESS, and a VERY COPIOUS 
INDEX. 





LIST OF PLATES. 


METEOROLOGY. 


1 1, Humpoipr's SysTEM or IsoTHERMAL LINES. 
2. MounTatn CHAINS OF EUROPE AND AsiIA. 2. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE CURRENTS OF AIR. 
3. MounTAIN CHAINS OF AMERICA. | 3. HyeToGRApPHIC OR RAIN Map OF THE WORLD. 
4, ILLUSTRATION OF THE GLACIER SysTEM OF THE ALPs, | 4. HyeroGnaruic on Rain Map or Evxore. 
(Mont BLanc.) | 
5, PHENOMENA OF VOLCANIC ACTION. | 
PALHZONTOLOGICAL AND GEOLOGICAL MAP OF THE BritTisu | 
(Frontispiece.) 
| 


GEOLOGY. 
. GEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE GLOBE. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


- GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


1 
IsLANDs. 2. GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION OF THE CULTIVATED PLANTS 
USED As Foon. . 
HYDROGRAPHY. | 3. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF QUADRUMANA, EDENTATA, 
| MARSUPIALIA, AND PACHYDERMATA. 
1. PaysicaL CHART OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN, | 4, GeocRArutcat DisrriputTion oF CARNIVORA. 
2. PuysicaL CHART OF THE INDIAN OCEAN. 5. GEOGRAPHICAL DiIsTRIBUTION OF RODENTIA AND 
3. PuysicaL CHART OF THE PaciFic OCEAN OR GREAT SEA. | RUMINANTIA, 
4, Trwat CHART OF THE BritisH SEas, 6. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF BiRDs. 
5. Tue River SysTeMs OF EvROPE AND AsIA. | 7. GEOGRAPHICAL DisTRIBUTION OF REPTILES. 
6. Tue River SysTEMs OF AMERICA, | 8. ETHNOGRAPHIC MAP oF THE WoRLD. 
TipaL CHART OF THE WORLD. 9. ErHNoGRAPHIC MAP OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


* This very conviction of its value would lead us to urge upon Mr. Johnston the expediency of some reduced form of his 
great Atlas, which might render it more accessible to common readers. . We know of no work of which the methods 
are so well fitted for the instruction of those who come ignorantly to the subjert.”— Quarterly Review. 

“To the scholar, to the student, and to the already large, yet daily increasing multitude of inquirers who cultivate 
natural science, the Physical Atlas is a treasure of incalculable value, 1t brings before the mind’s eye, in one grand 
panoramic view, and in a form clear, definite, and easily comprehensible, all the facts at present known relative to the 
great subjects of which it treats, and may be regarded as a lucid epitome of a thousand scattered volumes, more or less 
intrinsically valuable, of which it contains the heart and substance.”—Blackwood’s Magazine. 

“ By devoting a single hour to the contemplation of our globe in the diorama of a Physical Atlas, the student will witness 
the grandeur of the tenement in which he dwelis, and will not fail to appreciate the beautiful conception of Humboldt, 


MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
TO BE PUBLISHED THIS MONTH. 


I. 
In 2 vols. small 8vo, 
The History of Peter the Cruel. 
By M. MERIMEE. 
FROM THE FRENCH, WITH NOTES. 
Il, 
In 2 vols. post Svo, 
The Marriage Contract. 
By MISS RAIKES, 
Nk, 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, £1 1s. 
The Cradle of the Twin Giants: 
Science and History. 
By the Rev. HENRY CHRISTMAS, M.A., F.R.S., F.8.A., 
Librarian of Sion College. 
Iv. 

In vo, with a fine Portrait of the Emperor, from an 
original sketch by Titian, 
Correspondence of the Emperor 

harles V., 
AND HIS MINISTERS; 
FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS IN THE IMPERIAL FAMILY 
ARCHIVES AT VIENNA. 
Together with 

THE ITINERARY OF THE EMPEROR FROM 1519—1551. 

Originally written in Flemish by his Secretary, Vandernesse. 
WITH A CUNNECTING NARRATIVE AND CHARACTBRISTIC NOTICES OF 


THE EMPERUR AND SOMK OF HIS DISTINGUISHED 
CONTEMPORARIES, 


Edited by WILLIAM BRADFORD, M.A, 
Vv. 
In crown 8vo, price 6s. neatly bound, 
THE THIRD VOLUME OF 
Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works. 
CONCLUDING THE REIGN OF FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 
N.B.—"“ Mr. Prescott’s Historical Works” will be completed in 
Eight Monthly Volumes. 
vi. 
Complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, price 3s. 6d. 


Captain Marryat’s Olla Podrida. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 











when he speaks of ‘ the life of the earth.’ "—North British Review. 

“ The author avails herself, with much pleasure, of an opportunity of expressing her admiration of the accuracy, extent, 
and execution of Mr, Keith Johnston's Physical Atlas, and of the valuable information contained in the letterpress which 
accompanies it, which has afforded her the greatest assistance. It was the author's wish, and her publisher’s intention, 
that the present edition should be accompanied by a series of maps to illustrate the more important questions of Physical 
Geography treated of in it; but Mr. A. Keith Johnston having i the publication of a new edition of his ‘ Physical 
Atlas,’ in a reduced size at a low price—the first two numbers of which have already appeared—the project was 
relinquished, in the belief that Mr. A. K. Johnston’s smaller Atlas will furnish suitable illustrations to this work.”—From 
the New Edition of Mrs. Somerville’s “ Physical Geography.” 





The monthly issue of this work will be continued as heretofore, until the whole be completed by the publication of the 
Twetrru Pant on the 28th af February. For the convenience of such Parties as have hitherto subscribed to the ATLAS as 
it appeared from month to month, and who may wish to have it in a complete form before the periodical publication shall 
have terminated, all the remaining Pants will be got ready, and may be had on the First oF DECEMBER. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, 45, Gzoncr Street, EDINBURGH; AND 37, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 





CHEAP EDITION OF THE NOVELS AND TALES OF 


G PR JAMES, ESQ. 





jizssns. Scurus & M‘INTYRE beg to announce, that having purchased the Copyright of all Mr. JamEs’s Works oF Fiction, 

their intention to publish them in the “ Partour Lisraky,” varied at intervals by works of other celebrated authors. 

me... meet the views of those who may desire tu have these admirable works bound in a more lasting manner than that 
on _— in the “ a a it is intended to issue them also in volumes bound in Fancy Cloth, with Gilt 
*K, at EIGHTEENPENCE each, e consecutive numbering will be dropped, so that a selection may be made fi 

Series without having the appearance of being imperfect. _— , eaten 





On December Ist, 1849, will be published, 


T H E Ga fr 8 FY. 


Price One Shilling in Boards; or, One Shilling and Sixpence in Fancy Cloth, Gilt Back. 


SIMMS & M‘INTYRE, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON ; anp DONEGALL STREET, BELFAST. 
Gtonon Pamir & Son, Liverpool. J, Menstes, Edinburgh, R. Grirrix & Co., Glasgow. James M‘GuasHan, Dublin. 





Just Published with Portraits, 


Almanarh be Gotha, 
1850. 


DULAU & CO., 37, SOHO SQUARE, 
Foreign BookseMers. 





In the press, 


NNALS OF THE PENINSULAR CAM- 

PAIGNS. By THOMAS HAMILTON. A New Edition, 

Revised and Augmented by Faepericx Harpman, Author of “ Penin- 
sular Scenes and Skerches,” &c. &e. 


In one volume 8vo; to be accompanied by an Atlas of 24 Maps 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d., in cloth, gilt edges, 


QGEETCHES of CANTABS. By Joun Smita, 
(of Smith Hall,) Gent. 
“It is high praise to say of the little book before us that we have 


read it with ment. 

“In this little volume there is much good sense, pisos satire, 
and humour. The writer possesses an acute eye for observation, and 
a graphic pen for description,”— Lit Gazette. 

“We have laughed heartily at Mr. Smith's Sketches, and are 
moved to recommend them to the reader who has a taste for real 
mirth, sly humour, and gentleman!y good-natured satire.” —Ezaminer. 

“A more entertaining little book we scarcely ever remember to 
have read.” — Observer. 


London: George Earle, 67, Castle Street East, Berners Street, 
Oxford 8treet. 








OYER’S MODERN HOUSEWIFE, or 
MENAGERE.—The Publishers beg to acquaint the Trade, 
that the Second Edition of the above Work is now ready. 


Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; and Ollivier. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo, to be had at all the Libraries, 


OGILVIE S$. 
A NOVEL. 


“ The book is charming. It is written with deep earnestness, and pervaded by a noble and loving philosophy; while 
in giving form to her conceptions the writer evinces at once a fine and subtle imagination, and that perception of minute 
characteristics, which gives to fiction the life-like truth of biography. Nor does she want the power to relieve her more 
serious view by one of genial and well-directed h — Ath 
fi “ It i. a pleasure to speak, as we are bound to speak, of the book before us, viz., in terms of high and cordial praise.”— 

eekly News. 

“ A tale of intense passion, powerfully written, evidently by one whose acquaintance with the mysteries of the human 
heart, with its infirmities and its inconsistencies, is long and deep.”—John Bull, 

“ Aclever novel. * * * No class of readers will be disappointed.”—Literary Gazette. 
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In four volumes post 8vo, price 42s., the Third Edition, | 
with numerous Additions and Corrections, 


OLIVER CROMWELL’'S 
LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 


WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 


With a Portrait of Cromwell, from an Original Miniature 


In post 8vo, 10s. 6d., the Third Volume of 


THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; 
Or, Curiosities of Family History. 


BY GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 
With a Portrait of Sir Robert Dudley. 


ContTenTs:—The Hereditary Principle—Aristocracy and 
Cc Democracy—Charles Brandon’s Widow and her Second 
by Cooper. ; Marriage—The Lady — ecg nad Robert ae ae 
r of Hardwick and the Talbots—The Cavendishes and the 
A Supplement to the First and Second Editions, comprising Stanhopes—Lord Pembroke and Sir Richard Wharton—The 
the new matter introduced into the Third Edition, is also | Wharton and Stuart Duel—The Bruce and Sackville Duel 
published, in demy 8vo. ae Crichton of Sanquahar—The Earldom of Mon- 

| teith, &e. 
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(On 10th inst.) 





Mr. Charles Lever’s New Work. 
In 1 thick 8vo vol., price 21s. cloth, 


ROLAND CAS H EL 


BY CHARLES LEVER, 


Avutnor or “ Harry Lonrequer,” “ Knicut oF Gwynne,” &e. &e. 
WITH FORTY ILLUSTRATIONS BY PHIZ. 


This Work is also issued in half-morocco, marbled edges, price 24s, 6d. 
(On November 10.) 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186, STRAND. 





Now published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, price 31s. 6d., 


C AX TON S: 


A Family Picture. 
BY SIR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, BART. 


T H E 


Opinions of the Press. 


popular author made so successful an effort in a new path—rarely has an author, after writing so much 

as Sir Bulwer Lytton, evinced, at so ad d a stage of his career, so decided an increase of power. The domestic affec- 

tions have seldom been more nobly, more touchingly portrayed, than in this ‘ Family Picture.’ ”— Ad/as, Oct. 20, 1849. 

_ Ra be considered one of the best, as it is the most matured, of Sir Bulwer Lytton’s productions.”—Odserver, Oct. 
“ So 





“ Rarely has a 














, indeed, has his success been in this instance, that we do not think ourselves rash in asserting, that in many 
respects the Family Picture of ‘ The Caxtons’ is the most brilliant and the most beautiful of all the effusions of Sir Bulwer 
Lytton’s pen of ion. It is the best of all his domestic fictions.”—Sun. 
“In the book before us Sir E. Lytton presents himself in his most becoming attitude.”—A theneum. 

, “It is conceived in a fine spirit, and must be admitted to be one of the most pleasing, if not one of the most exciting 
works he has produced. * * * Altogether it is a charming novel, and closes with one of the most eloquent and touching 
scenes of the peace and sanctity of home we ever met with.”— Britannia, Oct. 13, 1849. 

“ The book is as instructive as it is delightful, and we confidently claim for it a wide and lasting success.”—Ezaminer. 
“ The general voice seems to p im it the cleverest of his novels.”—Evening Post, (New York.) 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
List of Forthcoming Works. 


I. 


TURKEY and its DESTINY: the 
result of a recent Journey made in 1848, to examine into the state of 
that Country. By CHARLES MACFARLANE, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo, 


Il. 


HUNGARY and TRANSYLVANIA, 
With Remarks on their Condition, Social, Political, and Economical, 
By JOHN PAGET, Esq. New Edition. Plates. 2 vols. §vo, 


Itt. 


LAVENGRO: an Avrtosiocrapny, 


By GEORGE BORROW, Esq. 3 vols. post 8vo, 


Iv. 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES 
of England. From the Norman Conquest till the Death of Lord 
Mansfield. By LORD CAMBPELL. 2 vols.8v0. [On December 5th, 


v 


A HISTORY of SPANISH 


LITERATURE. With Criticism on particular Works, and Biogra- 
phical Notices of Prominent Writers, By GEORGE TICKNOR, 
Esq. 3 vols, 8vo. 


vi. 

The MINORITY of an HEIRESS; 
or, The Progress of Character, A Work for Young Persons, By the 
Author of “ Bertha’s Journal.” 2 vols, 12mo, 

vit. 


LIFE of JOHN CALVIN. Compiled 
from Authentic Sources, and particularly from his Correspondi 
By THOMAS H. DYER, Esq. Portrait. Svo. 





Vit. 


The ENGLISH REVOLUTION of 


1640-1688, and the Causes of its Success, By M. GUIZOT. Post Sv. 


Ix. 


HISTORY of GREECE (continued). 


From the Peace of Nikias down to the Battle of Knidus. (x.c, 421 to 
394.) By GEORGE GROTE, Esq. Maps. 2 vols. Svo. 


x 


A NEW CLASSICAL DICTION- 
ARY, of GREEK and ROMAN MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and 
GEOGRAPHY. For the Use of Colleges and Schools. By Dr. WM. 
SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo. 


xt. 
A HISTORY of POTTERY and 
PORCELAIN. With a Description of the Manufacture from the 


Earliest Period in various Countries, By JOSEPH MARRYAT, 
Esq. Plates and Woodcuts. 8vo. 


xIl. 


LIFE & VOYAGES of COLUMBUS, 


together with the Voyages of HIS COMPANIONS. By WASHING- 
IN IRVING, Esq. 4 New Edition, Maps. 3 vols. 8vo, 


xi, 


CONSOLATIONS in TRAVEL; 


and SALMONIA, or DAYS of FLY FISHING. By Sir HUMPHRY 
DAVY. New Edition, Beautifully printed. 2 vols. fcap. 8v0. 


xIv. 


HANDBOOK of LONDON: Past 


and Pazsent. By PETER CUNNINGHAM, Esq. A New Edition, 
revised, 1 vol. post Svo. 
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